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CHAPTER I. 

THE LIBRARY AT THE OLD DEANERY. 



n 



But I must role and govern still, 
And always give the law, 

And have each subject at my will, 
And all to stand in awe." 



HPHERE was an old, low-roofed house, with pro- 
A jeering buttresses, and carved gables, stand- 
ing just behind the grand Cathedral of North- 
minster, at which strangers used to gaze with almost 
as much interest as at the beautiful Church itself; 
and some would remark that it looked dull and 
sombre, and others would say how peaceful life 
must be in such a home, just within the shadow of 
those holy walls, which loving, pious hands had 
raised in olden days to the honour and glory of 
God. 

The quaint old house was the Deanery, and 
the three young people standing in the gloaming 
before the huge log fire in the low oak-panelled 

B 
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library one cold snowy December afternoon, were 
the Dean's son and daughters, Harry, Blanche and 
Amy Melville. 

Loud and clear the youthful voices rose in 
some animated discussion, considerable excitement 
both of tone and manner was visible. You could 
see at a glance that something had ruffled the tem- 
pers of at least two of the party. 

" I tell you I cannot bear it, and I will not," 
said Amy, a bright-faced, golden-haired maiden, of 
some fifteen summers. "Margaret is always in- 
terfering and stopping all our fun, really it will 
soon be improper to walk across to the Cathedral 
to matins and evensong; actually, Hal, she saw 
Vernon Heathcote at the door, he had only come 
to ask us to help with the decorations, and in her 
stiffest, primmest manner she said, ' Yes, they shall 
come as soon as I am ready.' " 

" More than that," put in the usually indolent, 
somewhat apathetic Blanche, " she told him that 
father did not care for us to go into the Cathedral 
and work with the others, because sometimes we 
all began to talk, and talking led to laughter, and — 
and — I don't know what more she said," continued 
the indignant maiden, "but of course Vernon ran off 
and made a fine story of it to the others, and they 
will say that the Dean's daughters are nicely sat 
upon by their elder sister. As if we could not be 
trusted to behave ourselves at our age," and 
Blanche drew herself up with all the offended 
dignity of her sixteen years. 
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There came a long, low whistle from Harry, who 
had remained standing quietly before the fire 
during his sisters' harangue, with something of an 
amused smile upon his bright young face. 

" Harry, ,, said Amy, impatiently, " I believe you 
are in league with Margaret, there is no getting any 
sympathy from you." 

" You shall have my sympathy when it's needed, 
my dears, but really I don't see much occasion for 
it at present; but come, be good girls, I hear 
Margaret in the distance, take her easy, and go to 
the Cathedral with her, and don't go skurrying off 
with the Heathcote set, you know how father dis- 
likes it, and Margaret was right in what she said, 
although I must own she sometimes can be rather 
down upon a fellow." 

Harry had only been at home two hours, and 
what at another time might have been considered 
interference, was now accepted cheerfully by his 
sisters ; they were both quite willing to take his 
advice and make the best of things, the cloud 
vanished from the ruffled brows, the two pretty 
hats, which had been thrown upon a chair in the 
first burst of Blanche's and Amy's indignation, were 
donned, and very bright and trim did the young 
sisters look, when Margaret came into the library 
to tell them she was quite ready to start 

It was a plain, most people would have said a 
hard face, — that of the Dean's eldest daughter. 
There had been a time when Margaret had been 
considered the prettiest little maiden in all North- 
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minster, but that was long years ago ; an attack of 
smallpox, of the most virulent kind, had brought 
her to the gates of death. God spared the young 
life, but when Margaret rose from her sick bed, the 
sweet childish features were hardly to be recognized. 

" You are not Maggie Melville?" and " Oh, how 
ugly you have grown I" were the respective greetings 
of the little Stanleys, the very precocious, undisci- 
plined children of one of the Minor Canons, when 
the poor little girl, with her scarred, swollen face, ap- 
peared amongst her companions once more. 

Thoughtless words, heedlessly uttered, but they 
left their mark upon Margaret's whole life, they 
changed her from a thoughtless, sunny child, into a 
moody, discontented maiden. Things might have 
been different had her sweet young mother lived, 
but three months after Margaret recovered from 
that terrible sickness, the Dean's wife went from 
her happy home in the Cathedral Yard, to what 
those who loved her best, trusted was yet greater, 
more perfect joy. 

" Margaret will be a comfort to you, dear," she 
had said to her husband on that last day of her life 
on earth, when the thought of the future, that 
looked so dark and dismal for him, weighed heavily 
upon her. "Young as the child is, there is an 
earnestness of purpose about her, which seems to 
be growing day by day." 

The mother did not know the blight that had 
fallen upon her little girl's life ; she had not heard, 
no one had heard, of those thoughtless words of 
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the little Stanleys. She had been ill nearly a year, 
and Margaret, in her unselfishness, was always 
happy and bright when she was with her, and the 
changed features did not look so very changed, 
to the loving eyes that thought there was no one 
in all the world like her own " Magsie." 

" Arnold, dearest," the Dean's dying wife said 
later on that autumn day, "Arnold, dearest, I must 
see our children." 

The Dean went out silently, to summon the little 
group to the still, darkened room. 

They followed him with an expression of awe 
upon their young faces, Margaret, the twelve years 
old " eldest one," and Hal, a bright-eyed, chubby 
fellow of four, whilst Blanche and Amy, little baby 
girls of three and two years old, were carried in 
their father's arms and put gently down upon their 
mother's bed. 

A gleam of autumnal sunshine fell through the 
latticed windows into the peaceful room, and the 
old Cathedral clock struck the hour of three. 
Never again did Dean Melville hear those three 
solemn strokes, without breathing a prayer for her 
whom God had pleased to take from him. 

Margaret and Hal stood at the head of the bed. 
"Margaret," said the gentle voice, "my little Mar- 
garet, you will love them all and care for them 
all?" 

" Yes, mother, I wilL" 

There was strange strength and resolution in the 
tone, and a look of mingled trust and love lit up 
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the dying features. Hal, you will be a good boy, 
and help Magsie?" 

'* Yes, I will fight for her with my sword and my 
gun." 

A smile, faint and shadowy, and yet most 
strangely bright The Dean thought then, that he 
should look for his darling in Paradise with that 
smile upon her face. Then she signed for them all 
to kiss her ; they did her bidding very quietly, and 
Blanche and Amy seemed to understand that there 
must be silence now. 

A few more hours, and the passing bell told the 
people of Northminster that the soul of the Dean's 
wife was winging its way to the unseen world, 
strengthened and refreshed for the dark journey by 
the Heavenly Food upon which she had fed in the 
quiet stillness of the autumn morning. 

It was only in the months that followed that the 
Dean noted the change that had come over Mar- 
garet, and knew that something was weighing down 
the young bright spirit, that some sorrow which 
was not the sorrow of her mother's death, had come 
into the girl's life. 

Strange to say he did not suspect what it was. 
To him she was unchanged. He was only thank- 
ful that she had been spared to him; it was a 
matter of the most perfect indifference to the 
thoughtful, somewhat absent, priest and scholar, 
that the childish promise of beauty was a thing of 
the past, to him she was always loving and gentle, 
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but he could not fail to perceive that to others she 
was gloomy and morose. 

And yet with it all she was so good, so rigidly 
scrupulous in performing all her duties, so steady 
in the schoolroom, so thoughtful for him, and for 
the little ones out of it 

So the years passed on, and when time had 
changed Blanche and Amy from little baby chil- 
dren, into bright, pretty girls, the difference in 
Margaret grew even more apparent, and the fa- 
ther sighed and wondered what had come to his 
" eldest." 

He was gentle and tender as a woman would 
have been, with her, and her love for him fell little 
short of idolatry, but by word or gesture, she never 
showed it, she had learned to think of herself as 
unloving and unloved, she lived in a world of her 
own creation, she was always dreaming of things 
that might have been, if only that great trouble had 
not come upon her, if only she had been bright 
and attractive as others were. 

Her sisters' young companions often penetrated 
into the silent, solemn old Deanery, and on these 
occasions poor Margaret always looked hard and 
severe, and yet she thought that she was doing her 
duty as her dead mother would have her do it, by 
trying to keep Blanche and Amy free from all pos- 
sible contamination, whilst she was really estrang- 
ing the girls' affections from herself, making them 
what she would willingly have laid down her life to 
avoid — somewhat sly and deceitful 
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Kneeling in her own room, poor Margaret would 
ask for help and guidance, in the life that looked 
so dark and dreary, — there were times when the 
thought of the one Love that must be all-perfect, 
all-satisfying, came in answer to her supplications, 
and when she tried for the spirit of perfect resigna- 
tion which she knew she must attain ; — but there 
was one obstacle to be overcome, one foe to fight, of 
whose existence she was not aware, — and that foe 
was her own selfishness, — rather her own thought 
of her self; — Margaret would have sacrificed herself 
for others willingly, have worn herself out in their 
service, but she would not at that time have parted 
with one iota of her morbid spirit ; she rather re- 
velled in her melancholy, instead of waging war 
against it, and seeing where the fault really lay. 
She was happiest when Harry was at home, he 
had been her champion through all those long 
weary years, fighting for her " with his sword and his 
gun' 1 when he was a tiny boy, and bringing more 
formidable weapons to the front each time he re- 
turned from school,— Le. showing Blanche and 
Amy very gently, but with the quiet determined 
elder brother's air which seemed natural to him, 
that Margaret must be treated with respect, in his 
presence. 

She stood before him in the gloaming when the 
two girls went out of the library on that December 
afternoon, and laid her hands upon his shoulders 
and looked into his clear, honest, blue eyes with 
something of a mother's love and pride. 
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" Hal, dear, father is so pleased that you have 
done so well." 

" Is he ? I am glad : I got into a terrible fright at 
the last, I can tell you, and I am thankful it's over ; 
defend me from another exam, for some months 
to come at least ! And how have you been getting 
on, Magsie ?" 

" Oh, Hal, those Heathcotes are more trouble- 
some than ever ; Blanche and Amy have been tell- 
ing you about them, I suppose ; I know they think 
I am hard and unreasonable, but I cannot bear to 
see them so fond of the society of those who cannot 
fail to do them harm." 

"I know it's awfully difficult for you to keep 
those two in order, but sometimes, Magsie, I — I — 
I wish you would not try so hard." 

" You think I am disagreeable." 

"No, hardly that, I can't quite explain, but if 
they were let alone a little, they might not be so 
perverse ; hark, they are calling you now, and they 
have been waiting an age. I must just run up 
and wash my hands, and I will be in the Cathedral 
in five minutes." 

Margaret walked to the door lingeringly, a talk 
with Harry would have been so much pleasanter 
than keeping guard over her sisters in the Cathe- 
dral ; and there was just the shadow of an uncom- 
fortable feeling at her heart, just a vague undefined 
fear, that perhaps after all she was making a mis 
take, and that Harry was right; it would be better 
not to try so hard to keep the girls in order. 




CHAPTER II. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

" And who can tell what secret links of thought 
Bind heart to heart?" 

Adelaide Procter. 

" /^H why is the train so late to-day of all days, 

^ Thomas ?" 

The individual thus addressed, a quaint looking 
old coachman of a type now almost out of date, 
grinned from ear to ear, at his young mistress' 
evident impetuosity, and answered discreetly, 

"There's no telling the reason of them trains 
being behindhand, Miss Katie, but to-day, may be 
there's extra passengers, being, as you may say, so 
close upon Christmas." 

"Yes," persisted the impatient girl, "but last 
Christmas it was not a bit late ; don't you remem- 
ber, Thomas, that you and I came to meet Charlie 
— I mean Master Charlie — and we were just coming 
through the turnpike when the Cathedral clock 
struck five, and we were late, indeed we were, 
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Thomas, — don't you recollect how fast you had to 
drive?" 

" No, Miss, I can't say as how I do," replied the 
old servant, " you see I comes to meet these here 
trains oftener than you do, and I'm up to their 
freaks, I am ; ' I know there's no relying upon one 
of them no more than on a woman;' says I to 
Robinson the porter last time I was here ; if s a 
good thing that they're always spoke of as shes y for 
more fickle, unpunctual, womanly wehicles I never 
corned across." 

Katie Howard smiled brightly as the old man 
finished his somewhat garrulous speech, with a 
grunt of satisfaction, but the smile was not called 
forth so much by his words, as by the sound of the 
long shrill whistle which proclaimed that the eagerly 
expected train, which after all was only five minutes 
beyond its time, was fast approaching Northminster 
Station. 

A marked contrast to the Dean's young daugh- 
ters, in their trim jackets and pretty hats, was 
Katharine Howard, the third daughter of Squire 
Howard of the Grange, — a tall, rather awkward- 
looking maiden of some fifteen years, dressed in a 
plaid dress, which she had somewhat outgrown, 
and a jacket which bore evident tokens of having 
seen two or three winters' wear, and a hat — well, 
we need not describe the hat — it was just in keep- 
ing with the rest of the attire. With all these dis- 
advantages there was yet that about the girl which 
proved beyond doubt that she was a lady, there 
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was something in the tones of the very refined 
voice that told of good birth and high breeding, 
and the face that you caught a glimpse of in the 
gaslight was very sweet, a girlish face with a bright 
fresh colour, and deep grey eyes and golden hair, 
and an eager expression lighting it all up now, and 
giving it a peculiar charm which was not always 

there. 

Another whistle, a dull, monotonous, puffing 
sound, a whole volume of smoke issuing from the 
steaming engine, then the shouts of porters, and 
the welcome of friends on the platform, to friends 
in the train, and Katie stood straining her eyes 
and gazing into all the second-class carriages, and 
a dull heavy feeling of disappointment was at her 
heart, for she had come to meet her brother 
Charlie, and no Charlie was to be seen. 

" Hullo, here I am," and a laughing face, bearing 
a strange ugly resemblance to her own, looked 
roguishly into Katie's. " Hold hard," said Charlie, 
" we'll do the kissing when we get home, and be- 
sides I've something to say. I came down a swell, 
first class; met an old girl at the Station who 
wanted a hot-water tin, porter not to the front, so 
I fetched one for her, then she caught sight of my 
name and address on my bag, and declared I must 
be my uncle's nephew, and so of course I am. 
She meant Uncle Walter, father's uncle, who was 
killed in India ; she knew him well, and says I'm 
just like him ; what a handsome fellow he must 
have been, must he not, Katie?" 
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Katie's only answer was a merry laugh. 

"Come along," said Charlie, "she wants to 
know you," and the next minute Katie found her- 
self at the door of a first-class carriage, whilst an 
old lady with the quaintest little flaxen curls ima- 
ginable looked at her lovingly. 

"My dear, I am very glad to see you; your 
brother is a very nice boy, has learnt to pay re- 
spect to age. I knew your great-uncle Walter very 
well; he was going to be married to my sister 
Amy, and she never lifted up her head again after 
she heard that he was killed. Tell your father 
that you have seen me ; my name is Miss Griselda 
Martin. And now good-bye, my dears; I'm an 
old woman, and you are just entering upon life, 
but if ever in the days that are to come you want 
a friend, think of me and write to me; here is my 
address.. I never forget a kindness, and that merry 
lad was not ashamed of putting himself out to be 
civil to me to-day." 

" Good-bye, ma'am," said Charlie, politely raising 
his hat, as the train went slowly out of the Station, 
"I'm very much obliged to you for paying my 
extra fare, I like first class better than second, any 
day." 

"She's a nice old lady, Charlie," said Ka- 
tie, "I wonder whether we shall ever see her 
again." 

" Well, I shan't pine away if I don't : who else 
is here ?" 

"Only Thomas and the dog-cart; father and 
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" No, father, it will do me good, if I could only 
think you will not want me at home." 

"That could hardly be, dear; I don't quite see 
how we are to get on without you, but the girls and 
I must do our best, for God has put this kind 
thought into your heart, Margaret, and I dare not 
say that you must not go." 

So she went, and for a fortnight she never left 
Katie's bed-side, and the happiest day she had 
known for many a long year was the day on which 
her charge was pronounced out of danger, and Dr. 
Browne, with tears in his honest old eyes, said, 
" My dear, it is to you, under God's blessing, that 
the child owes her life." 

And Katie, in the lqng quiet hours of convales- 
cence, learned to love her nurse ; the cold some- 
what repelling manner did not frighten her, as it 
did most people, and Margaret in her turn felt a 
strange yearning tenderness towards the sick girl 
who was so helpless, and dependent upon her. 
And the friendship lasted when Margaret went 
back to the Deanery ; Blanche and Amy could not 
understand what it was that made "that strange 
.Katie" so fond of their grave elder sister ; but Harry 
in the holidays had seen the new brightness that 
had come into Margaret's life, and had said to 
Katie, "You must take care of her when I am 
away; she's awfully bothered sometimes." 

His words came back to her very often, and she 
tried in her simple childish way to fulfil the trust 
he had reposed in her. 
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She thought, as Margaret left the Cathedral with 
Blanche and Amy, that she looked more than 
usually worried, and she was wondering what she 
could do to help her, when Harry drew near and 
beckoned her into the Yard. 

" Here," he said ; " this is for you ;" and he put 
into her hand a small frame containing a photo- 
graph of that most exquisite of all Ary Scheffer's 
lovely works, the Good Shepherd. 

The pure clear light of the December moon fell 
upon the thorn-crown'd brow, and upon the face 
with all its expression of unutterable love. 

Katie looked at it earnestly : " Thank you, 
Harry," she said, in quiet reverent tones, and he 
understood how much she liked it, and was satisfied. 

Those two had been friends all their lives, and 
Harry did not know, (how should he ?) how much 
he tried to please Katie, and how next to his father 
and " Magsie" he thought of her more than of any 
one in the world. 

"Is not this a lovely piece of holly?" he said, 
holding up a little branch all sparkling with bright 
variegated leaves, and shining berries. 

" Yes ; may I have it ? I should like to put it 
above my new picture." 

"Now then," cried Charlie, "when you have 
settled the affairs of the nation well be off." 

Katie jumped lightly into the dog-cart, Charlie 
sprang up beside her, and the gates of the Grange 
were soon reached, and the brother and sister were 
driving up the long straight avenue. 
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"Ha!" exclaimed Charlie; "more trees cut 
down I see since I was here." 

" Yes ; is it not a pity ?" answered Katie ; " father 
says the place is damp, and he thinks it im- 
proves it." 

" I don't ; but here we are, and there's the go- 
vernor standing on the steps." 

The boy flung the reins to Thomas, and jumped 
down to receive the Squire's hearty greeting. 
" Why, Charlie, old fellow, you've grown half a head 
since last term ; I must measure you by-and-by ; 
the Mother and the others are all waiting for you 
in the Refuge." 

" All right, father; 111 not harrow up their feel- 
ings any longer; only, Kittums, please get me 
something to eat ; tell Sparkes to see about it" 

" Sparkes has gone, Charlie." 

" Oh, I forgot ; Maria is footman and butler, and 
everything else, isn't she? well, shell do, so long 
as she satisfies the cravings of hunger, in some sub- 
stantial way ; and don't let her forget the pickles ; 
and now I'm off to the Refuge, I want to tell them 
all about Miss Griselda, and about the Heathcotes' 
party, a juvenile next Thursday, we are all to be 
asked." 




CHAPTER III. 

URSULA. 
" They also serve who only stand and wait." 

" *T*HE Refuge," so called because every member 
■*■ of the household, from the Squire down to 
the gardener's boy, took his or her griefs and 
worries and troubles there, was Ursula Howard's 
room ; day after day she was to be found in the 
same place, lying on the couch, drawn in to the 
deep bay window, and there was always the same 
sweet look upon her face, always a bright cheerful 
welcome for every one. 

For ten years she had never left that little room. 
She had been the brightest, nicest, merriest girl 
in all the county, — life had indeed seemed to smile 
upon the Squire's eldest daughter. Her love had 
been sought and won by the son of an old neigh- 
bour ; an October day was fixed upon for the wed- 
ding. One afternoon late in September she went 
out for a ride with Harvey Russell ; there was an 
accident, her horse shied almost imperceptibly, and 
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threw her roughly against the trunk of a tree. 
Harvey despatched the groom to the Grange with 
the sad news, and the carriage was sent to bring 
Ursula home. 

The best surgeons from London were in atten- 
dance ere twelve hours had passed : their opinions 
differed, one pronounced the case hopeless, the 
two others talked of time, and rest, and care, and 
of course they all believed those who spoke as they 
wished. 

Ere two months had expired, Harvey Russell 
sailed for India without his sweet young bride. 

" In a year, my darling, I will come back for 
you," he had said, leaning over her couch, and 
trying to be brave and hopeful. 

" Yes, Harvey, if it be God's will ; anyhow we 
will trust." 

She knew better than any of them that the dream 
of her life, and of his, must be at an end, but she 
would not add to his pain by telling him so ; she 
would let him take away with him God's own 
heaven-sent gift of hope, and when the year should 
have expired, she would pray that he might have 
strength to bear his trial. 

A few weeks passed, and then there came to 
England the news of a terrible shipwreck, in which 
more than a hundred lives had been lost. 

The survivors told the tale of Harvey Russell's 
bravery ; told how he had never thought of him- 
self, but how many a woman and child, and many 
a strong man, owed their lives to him. 
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He had clung on to the mast to the last ; when 
others were panic-struck he was calm and brave : a 
sailor stood near him, and Harvey took a letter 
and a little old Prayer Book out of his pocket, and 
gave it into his hands. 

" Get into the boat," he said, " you have been 
talking of your wife and children at home ; if you 
ever get back to them, which God in His mercy 
grant you may do, send that letter and that little 
book to the address you will see on the envelope, 
and say that my last thought and prayer were for 
her ; say, too, that we shall meet again on the other 
shore." 

The man jumped into the boat, and then there 
was a cry, "Come along, Mr. Russell, there is 
room for one more." 

" All right, I am coming ;" but as he spoke there 
came a huge, merciless wave, and Ursula's lover 
was carried to that other shore of which he had 
spoken. 

Ursula heard this story bit by bit ; they had said 
it would kill her, but grief does not often kill, it 
rather tends, or it ought to tend, to brace us up 
anew to fight the battle of life. 

A change came over the girl from the day when 
she held Harvey's last letter, and the little sea- 
stained Prayer Book in her hand ; she had been 
nervous and anxious about the future until then, 
she was resigned and restful now ; " there is no- 
thing for me to do but to try and live my life here 
for others, and get ready to join him there." 
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Nine years had passed away, and still with that 
sweet, calm look upon her face, Ursula did God 
service, by waiting His own good time. 

Many other troubles had come into her life since 
then, her father's reckless extravagance and her 
mother's consequent anxiety, sent many a pang to 
the girl's heart ; then there was Duncan, the eldest 
son and brother, whose boyhood had been so full 
of bright promise, and who had had to leave his 
regiment because of his wild reckless ways, and 
who had gone none knew whither in his shame 
and despair. 

There were only Leila, and Charlie, and Katie, 
and little Eva at home now, for Frank and Harold, 
" the two big boys" as they were always called, had 
gone to try their fortunes in Australia, and the 
mother's face was very sad sometimes when she 
thought of her brave, loving lads in that far off 
land. 

But she bore all her burdens cheerfully, and it 
was a bright, merry party upon which Charlie broke 
like a whirlwind, on that December evening. 

" Come in, Charlie," said Mrs. Howard, " don't 
be shy." 

" No fear of that, mother dear," and the lad's 
arms were pressed very tightly round his mother's 
neck. 

And then the boy bent over Ursula with some- 
thing in his manner that was very like reverence, 
— it was a way they all had when they approached 
her. 
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" I'm so glad, Charlie dear," she said, " it is so 
nice to see you." 

There were two more sisters to be greeted. 
Leila, a pale, dreamy-looking girl, with dark brown 
eyes and black hair, and Eva the pet and plaything 
of the house, the daintiest little three years old 
maiden it was possible to see — a perfect picture of 
a child, with rosy cheeks and blue eyes, and golden 
hair, bearing a family likeness to Katie, and even 
to ugly Charlie himself. 

" WeD, Leila," said the boy, " have you killed 
Sir Hildebrand of Loveland yet? wasn't that the 
title of the poem you were at, when I went 
away ?" 

Leila tossed up her head with a would-be of- 
fended air, but Charlie's face was so irresistibly 
comical that she could not resist bursting into a 
merry laugh, and little Eva clapped her hands in 
glee at the unwonted sight, for Leila, the beauty 
of the family, seldom allowed herself to appear 
amused, even with Charlie's nonsensical sayings and 
doings. 

She was a clever, romantic girl, but somehow the 
home training had not been a success with her; 
the mother's gentle loving influence had not been 
able to curb the wayward will, and it had been 
settled in the family councils that Leila must go to 
school ; and so to school she went 

And now she had come home for good; im- 
proved certainly in some ways, but with that about 
her which Mrs. Howard could not fathom; a 
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strange reserve which she had never had to deal 
with in any of her other children. 

The girl had the gift of writing romantic verses, 
which were sometimes read to the family, often 
provoking an irrepressible laugh, even from sweet, 
gentle Ursula. 

"Sir Hildebrand was finished long ago/ said 
Katie, who entered the room just as Charlie was 
inquiring the fate of the poem, "and oh, it is 
beautiful, he killed himself, all for the love of Lady 
Maude, and she died a month afterwards." 

A long, low whistle from Charlie. 

"What a pair of muffs," he exclaimed, scorn- 
fully, " they'd better have married and lived hap- 
pily ever after ; that's what I intend to do." 

" Oh, Charlie, that wouldn't be like a hero at all" 

" Shut up, Kittums, don't let such nonsense get 
into your little head ; I tell you heroes can be very 
jolly fellows. Why there's White, the greatest brick 
in the school, a regular hero, thinks nothing of a 
black eye ; and he's always jolly ; none of your 
dying knight about him ; tell us, Ursie, isn't what 
I say true? can't a fellow be happy and a hero 
too?" 

A strange, soft light, as of some far away memory, 
came into Ursula's eyes as she answered, 

" To bear is to be heroic ; to meet sorrow bravely 
is to be a true hero ; and so to try and put an end 
to the troubles God sends us, must be wrong. 
' He that shall endure unto the end, the same shall 
be saved.' " 
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Charlie's merry face was grave for an instant, 
and then he went up to his sister and said quietly, 

" That's something of what I meant, Ursa Major, 
only of course I could not put it into words just 
like a parson. Now I'm off to my cold meat and 
pickles ; come along, Katie and Eva. Mother dear, 
I wish you were not going out this evening," and 
the boy gave his mother another loving hug, and 
looked into her face with an expression upon his 
merry, ugly features which Ursula could not un- 
derstand. Charlie himself could not have told 
what the feeling was that came to him then, it was 
one of those shadows that sometimes flit across the 
sunshine of our lives, some note perhaps from the 
unseen world, striking, we know not where. In an 
instant the shadow had vanished, and Charlie was 
chasing Eva along the passage, and the echoes of 
the merry voices penetrated into that Refuge. 

" Come and help me to dress, Leila, dear," and 
Mrs. Howard put her arm round the girl's waist 
and led her away; she had seen the sulky look 
come into her face, at what she considered Ursula's 
unwarrantable criticism of Sir Hildebrand's un- 
timely end. 

Ursula and Katie were left alone, for the young 
sister had not obeyed her brother's summons, but 
had stood thoughtfully gazing into the fire with a 
puzzled look upon her face. 

"What is it, little one, what is troubling you?" 

"Nothing, Ursie, only do you think I could 
ever be a hero ? I should so like to be one." 
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"My darling, what would father say to such 
lamentable ignorance? Heroine is the feminine of 
hero, my child." 

"Very weU, can I ever be a heroine, like those 
people one reads of in books?" 

Ursula looked lovingly into the sweet girlish face, 
and then she said, 

" My darling, it is the strength to bear that con- 
stitutes a heroine. That makes the weakest child 
strong and enduring, as the bravest soldier. The 
true spirit of heroism consists in self-forgetfulness 
and self-sacrifice. Katie, it was the spirit that of 
Old, won the martyr's crown, for the saints forgot 
themselves and lost themselves, as it were, in the 
love of God. And it is through Him alone that 
we can bear and endure unto the end ; that we can 
go on steadily and fearlessly, doing what is right, 
without fearing the consequences, although at the 
time they may seem to us very hard to bear. Do 
you understand what I mean, dear Katie ?" 

" Yes, Ursula, I think I do ; it is something like 
the Bishop said on our Confirmation day. I don't 
exactly remember the words, but they meant, that 
if we did what was right, God would take care of 
the rest" 

"Yes, that is really better explained than I put 
it ; you will think of this always, Katie, darling, it 
will be such a help." 

"Yes," and Katie stooped down and kissed 
Ursula's cheek, and said, " it struck six more than 
five minutes ago, I ought not to have kept yoil" 
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For from six to seven, the hour before the late 
dinner, it was the family custom to leave Ursula to 
herself. Every one Had free access to " the Re- 
fuge" all the day long, but just that quiet time in 
the evening was all her own, given to old memories, 
which most of those about her thought had died 
out of her heart long, long ago. 

Then it was that she took out of her treasure- 
box the few letters she had received from Harvey 
during the brief period of their engagement, and 
last, and most precious of all, came the sea-stained 
envelope and Prayer Book. There was a time 
when these relics had made her sad, now she could 
look at them with a look of hope upon her .face, 
and night after night as she put them away, she 
would look up at the portrait which hung opposite 
her couch and say, 

" I am getting ready, Harvey, for the other shore, 
and each day as it closes brings me nearer to 
you." 

Katie and Charlie had the schoolroom to them- 
selves that evening, Eva had gone to bed, and 
Leila was in her own room, writing what Katie con- 
fidentially announced to her brother was some day 
to be a three-volume novel. 

Sight merrily the two chattered away, Charlie 
telling marvellous stories of his schoolboy life, and 
the young sister listening and commenting by 
turns, thinking all the while that there was no one 
in all the world half as good or as amusing as 
Charlie. 
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There came an interruption. Maria brought in 
a letter for Charles Howard, Esq., directed in a 
round schoolboy hand 

Charlie opened it and frowned 

" Who is it from ?" said Katie. " How very 
soon it is for you to get a letter, Charlie ; why you 
only came home two hours ago. 11 

"Be quiet, can't you?" answered Charlie, im- 
patiently ; " you never can let a fellow alone for a 
minute." 

" I beg your pardon," was the meek response, 
"lam very sorry." 

" Well, that will do ; only show your sorrow by 
helping me now. You have half a sovereign in 
the world I suppose Y* 

" Yes, in the drawer of my desk." 

" I want you to lend it to me." 

Katie jumped up and took out her keys, then 
she hesitated. 

" Charlie, dear Charlie, I cannot bear to be un- 
kind, only mother made us promise never to do 
it. She said you must always go to father or to 
her." 

" I teD you I can't this time. I borrowed ten 
shillings of that fellow Naylor a month ago, he 
said I might keep it until after the holidays, and 
now he has written and says he must have it." 

" Mother would give it you, indeed she would, 
Charlie, but I must not." 

" I tell you I dare not ask her, she will want to 
know what it was for, and there would be a row if 
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I told, for I should have to bring in other names, 
and I dare say the governor would write to the 
Head, and then there would be no end of a fuss. 
Now, then, will you help me or will you not ?" 

The tears by this time were roDing down poor 
Katie's cheeks ; it was so hard, so very hard to 
refuse Charlie anything, and yet she must do what 
was right at any cost, and she remembered how 
strongly their mother had spoken to them on the 
subject, how peremptorily she had forbidden them 
to lend money to the boys, on any pretence what- 
ever. 

" Charlie, I would do anything for you, but in- 
deed, indeed I must not do this. Let me ask 
mother when she comes home to-night, I will keep 
awake and call her into my room." 

" None of your humbug," was the angry, pas- 
sionate reply, " I will not trouble you again, I will 
ask some one else, who I dare say will be more 
goodnatured than you are," and so saying he went 
out of the room, slamming the door vehemently 
after him, and Katie listened to his receding foot- 
steps eagerly, hoping that he was on his way to the 
Refuge. 

" Ursula will make it all right with him," she 
mused, but she heard him run up stairs to Leila's 
room, and then she laid her head upon the table 
and sobbed aloud. It was difficult to do what was 
right when the cost was Charlie's anger, and yet 
she never wavered from her purpose. She was too 
miserable to think, she did not know what to do, 
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and then she slipped down from her chair and said 
the Lord's Prayer very quietly, and when she rose 
from her knees, through all the misery there was 
just a little gleam of sunshine. " Just because it is 
so hard, I am sure it must be right," she mused, 
and that thought it was, that brought comfort to 
poor loving Katie's heaft She did not see Leila 
or Charlie again until they met in Ursula's room. 
She thought they both appeared to shun her, but 
she tried to be bright and cheerful, and when bed- 
time came she contrived to whisper to her brother, 
" Oh, Charlie, I am sorry." 

'* All right, Kittums, don't fret yourself." 
Even then she was not happy, but when she 
got up on the morning of Christmas Eve, there 
was so much to be done and so much to think 
about, that she forgot all the sad feelings of the 
night before. 



CHAPTER IV. 
A girl's first grief. 

" Already in thy spirit thus divine, 
Whatever weal or woe betide, 
Be that high sense of duty still thy guide, 
And all good powers will aid a soul like thine." 

Southey. 

'T'HERE was a hush upon the breakfast table at 
A the Grange on the morning of Christmas Eve ; 
Mrs. Howard was not in her usual place ; the Squire 
had come down looking grave and anxious, and all 
he had said was, " Your mother is not very well 
this morning, my dears ; we must do our best with- 
out her." 

The brother and sisters did not ask any ques- 
tions ; there was that upon their father's face which 
prevented their doing so, but by degrees it came 
out that he had sent into Northminster for the 
doctor, and that their mother had not been well at 
the dinner party ; "just a little bit faint," said Mr. 
Howard, in the tone that a man uses when he tries 
to convince himself of something that he knows is 
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not the case, "just a little bit faint ; she has been 
out of sorts for some time; Browne and a few tonics 
will set her to rights in a day or two." 

The letters came in, and created a diversion; 
there was one addressed to Leila: "the Heath- 
cotes' invitation/ 1 she said, " for the day after to- 
morrow. I suppose I may write and accept, fa- 
ther?" 

" Oh, yes, by all means, my dear. I don't like 
the set, but Heathcote is my lawyer, and it would 
not do to offend him." 

Then Leila and Katie began a discussion upon 
dress, in the midst of which Charlie managed to 
slip away, bent upon an expedition to his mother's 
room. 

Just as he reached the door however, his father's 
voice, raised in no very gentle tones, recalled him. 

" I say, sir," he said, looking up from a letter he 
was reading, " I say, sir, what mischief have you 
been up to ? come to me in a quarter of an hour 
in Ursula's room ; and in the mean time keep away 
from your mother, I cannot have her worried this 
morning." 

Charlie looked crest-fallen and disappointed, and 
the girls wondered what had disturbed their father's 
equanimity in so unusual a manner. 

"You must come with me to the Refuge now, 
Katie," said Mr. Howard; "you are Charlie's 
friend, perhaps you can throw some light upon the 
letter." 

With a heavy heart the girl followed her father 
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to Ursula's room; then the full torrent of the 
Squire's wrath broke forth ; there was a letter from 
Dr. Sandford, Charlie had been breaking rules, 
going to the theatre on the sly, and spending more 
money than he could have come by lawfully; 
several of the other boys were guilty of a similar 
offence, and the doctor was determined to sift the 
matter to the core. 

"And now, Katie, have you disobeyed your 
mother's commands, and lent Charlie any money ?" 

Poor Katie's face was alternately white and red, 
and Ursula feared, that tempted by her love for 
her brother, she might have yielded to his impor- 
tunities; she remembered how it had been with 
her and with Duncan in the years that now seemed 
so very long ago, how hard it had been for her to 
obey her father's and mother's commands. 

"Speak, Katie," said Mr. Howard; "do you 
know anything of this ?" 

"Father, I have not lent Charlie any money, 
indeed, indeed I have not." 
Did he ask you for any ?" 
Oh, please — " 

" Come, come, no putting me off. Did he ask 
you to lend him any money ?" 

"Yes, father, I did;" and Charlie stood before 
the Squire ; " I asked her last night, and she refused, 
because she said it was not right, she behaved like 
a brick ; I went to Leila then, and I got it out of 
her, and sent it off to the fellow who lent it me ; I 
am very sorry about it all, father, I know I have 
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been awfully wrong, and I'll write and confess all 
to the Head, and ask him to look over it this time, 
and I'll not break rules again, father, indeed 111 
not, and please don't scold Leila." 

It was impossible to look into the boy's honest 
face, and not see that he was very much in earnest, 
and Mr. Howard, who never could be really angry 
with any one for five consecutive minutes, was only 
too thankful to be able to say, " Well, well, we will 
say no more about it just now, as you've told the 
truth, and, besides it would not do to vex your 
mother at present, so we'll hush it up ; but mind, 
sir, the next time I hear any such tales I'll disown 
you — take my word for that." 

Charlie walked away, looking humble and sub- 
dued, and then Ursula said to Katie, 

" It must have been hard to say no to him, dear." 

" Yes ; oh, Ursie, I was so miserable, it was only 
the thought of doing right without fearing what 
would come after, that helped me a little." 

Ursula did not answer ; she was vaguely anxious 
about her mother that morning ; it was so strange 
not to have seen her, and yet to hear that she was 
up, lying on the sofa in her dressing-room, but she 
thought she had better keep quiet until she had 
seen the doctor. It was unlike Mrs. Howard to 
spare herself, and Ursula could not make it out. 

The servant came with a message to summon 
Katie to her mother, and as Ursula watched her 
young sister out of the room, there came upon her 
a feeling of trust in the girl which she had never 
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known before ; " perhaps," she thought, " if there is 
trouble coming, Katie will be to the others what 
the eldest daughter and sister ought to have been, 
had God willed to give her the strength." 

Katie's visit to her mother's dressing-room was 
a long one ; Mrs. Howard gave her some directions 
about household matters and ended up by saying, 
" if I should not be downstairs for a day or two, 
you will try and make them all comfortable, will 
you not, darling ? it is trying to be laid by at Christ- 
mas-tide, and yet," she added in a low reverent 
tone, " Christmas teaches us to bear the trial better, 
and to look forward to the great hope." 

"I will do my best, mother dear," Katie an- 
swered simply, with a great dead weight at her 
heart. 

" I am afraid Leila is too intent upon her new 
story to give much thought to puddings and pies," 
continued Mrs. Howard with a smile, "and so, 
dear, I trust all to you," and the mother smiled 
and stroked her child's golden hair. 

Katie went to her own room ; she felt she could 
not go down stairs for a minute or two, there was 
such a strange choky feeling in her throat, she 
must drink a glass of water and try to send it 
away. 

She stood for a moment before her new picture, 
and the kind loving Face of the Good Shepherd 
seemed to speak to her of comfort and hope ; then 
she began to put her room tidy, to dust the orna- 
ments and books, as she had done for the last six 
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months, ever since three of the servants had been 
sent away. She was going down stairs when she 
remembered some small thing that she had left 
undone, and as she went back to do it, she sighed 
and said to herself, " I suppose it will always be 
like this, there will always be something to do, 
something to think about, all through one's life, I 
mean one can never feel that it is quite rest, because 
of all one's duties." 

Then she looked up at her picture once more, 
and almost mechanically she read aloud the text 
which Margaret had illuminated for her only a few 
days before, " As thy day, so shall thy strength be f 
and once more she thought of Ursula's words about 
doing what was right, and somehow the text seemed 
to tell her of the help that would come with the 
daily ceaseless round of duties, which must be a 
part of our life here. 

Upon the staircase she met Charlie ; the boy's 
eyes were so red that if KLatie could have thought 
such a thing possible she would have said that he 
had been crying bitterly, but he always said crying 
was " made for women and girls ; boys, after their 
first babyhood, had no tears." 

"Katie," he said, "how is she?" 

" She looks very pale, but she is quite bright and 
cheerful. Maria has just told me that Dr. Browne 
cannot come until the afternoon." 

" Oh, Katie, I know I was awfully wrong last 
night, and I've been going wrong this last term at 
school ; I did mean to have told it all to her, only 
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you see I was obliged to send off the money at 
once ; I want her to scold me, I want her to know 
how bad IVe been ; it's harder to bear a great deal 
than if I were punished a hundred times over, and 
she knew it," and before Katie could make any 
attempts at comfort Charlie had run off, and she 
was quite sure this time that the tears were in his 
honest grey eyes. 

The day wore on, differently to other days in 
some ways, and yet very much the same ; and in 
the afternoon Charlie and Leila went out for a 
walk, and Katie asked leave to stay at home just 
to look after her mother and Ursula in case they 
wanted anything. She took a book into the library 
and read until she could not see ; she heard Dn 
Browne's carriage drive up to the door, she heard 
her father's hearty greeting of the good old man ; 
then there was a long conversation in the hall, and 
they went up to her mother's dressing-room to- 
gether. 

Katie sat on looking out dreamily into the fast 
gathering darkness, and then she fell asleep, her 
head resting against the window pane. 

She was aroused by the sound of voices in the 
room ; her father and Dr. Browne were standing 
upon the hearth-rug, and the latter was saying, 
" Come, come, Squire, you must not be so down- 
hearted, you insisted upon hearing the truth, and 
perhaps it was better you should know it, because 
you see she is so fully aware of her state, it has 
been coming to her, she says, bit by bit, the con- 
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viction that she could never get well. It is no use 
to hold out any hope of ultimate cure, but this may 
go on for a long time ; with care and good nursing 
she may be spared to you for many months to 
come." 

"Months, — and we have been married thirty 
years, and she has never spoken one cross or irri- 
table word to me, although I must have tried her 
patience many and many a time," and the poor 
impetuous Squire leant against the mantlepiece 
and sobbed like a child. 

Again Dr. Browne tried to comfort him. " For 
the children's sake you must be calm," he said, 
"it is her wish that they should know nothing 
about it, at least not just now ; she would not cast 
a shadow upon their Christmas joy." 

Katie had heard and understood every word oF 
that short conversation. She stood spell-bound, 
not able to move, bound by some strange horrible 
fascination, until the words came, " It is her wish 
that they should know nothing about it." Unin- 
tentionally she had played the eaves-dropper, and 
she knew something Mother did not wish her to 
know. She stepped forward into the firelight, and 
stood before her father and the doctor with a white 
scared look upon her young face. 

" Katie, my child," said the Squire, " where have 
you been ? where have you come from ?" 

" Father, forgive me, I did not mean it, indeed 
I did not ; I fell asleep after it was too dark to 
read, and I have heard every word you and Dr. 
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Browne said. I suppose I ought to have gone 
away, but I could not; but father/' and Katie 
looked into the Squire's face bravely, "father, I 
will not tell the others, I will keep it all to my- 
self." 

" That's what I call a good girl," said Dr. Browne 
approvingly; "my dear, your mother is very ill, 
there is no doubt of that, something wrong about 
the heart, but she will be downstairs I hope to- 
morrow, and for a long time to come, only she 
never will be quite well again, we fear, not as she 
has been ; you understand, do you not ?" 

" Yes, quite, thank you," and poor Katie smiled 
a sickly smile at the good old doctor's endeavours 
to re-assure her. 

He took up his hat to go away, but he hesitated 
for a minute, and said, 

" If you could keep up bravely before her, Miss 
Katie, it would be a great thing; it would pain her 
very much to think that this trouble had come to 
you at Christmas time." 

"I will not say a word to her, indeed I will 
not" 

" That is right, my dear, I feel you are to be 
trusted," and the good old doctor bustled off brush- 
ing his hand across his eyes, and saying to himself, 
" Poor little Miss Katie, I always said she was 
made of the real stuff, I saw it coming out at every 
turn, when she had the fever last year." 

All through the after years of her life Katie re- 
membered that Christmas Eve and that Christmas 
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Day. Every little event that happened stood out be- 
fore her, and the central figure of all that strangely 
distinct picture was her mother lying on the sofa 
very pale, and sweet, and gentle, whilst the others, 
glad to have her amongst them again, with all 
their fears removed by her presence, laughed, and 
talked, and joked, and she joined in with their 
mirth, whilst that dull, heavy, terrible weight was 
at her heart. 

There was comfort in the early service in the 
Cathedral on Christmas morning, when kneeling 
before the Altar, Katie asked for help to bear the 
burden that had come to her at Christmas-tide. 
She thought then of her mother's words spoken 
the day before, — "Christmas teaches us to bear 
the trial better, and to look forward to the great 
hope ;" and when she stood with the others in the 
clear frosty air after the most solemn Service was 
over, giving and receiving Christmas greetings, 
there was only one amongst all those who knew 
" heedless harum-scarum Katie," as she was often 
called, who saw that there was something on the 
girl's face that no one had ever seen there before ; 
and that one was Margaret Melville. 

"Katie, dearest, is anything the matter?" she 
asked anxiously. 

"Yes, a great deal; mother is very ill, but I 
must not talk of it now even to you, I must keep 
up before the others, and a word would break me 
down." 

" Don't they know ?" 
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"No, and they must not; oh, Margaret, if I 
might but go home with you, and tell you all." 

" You cannot, I suppose ?" 

" No, it would not do ; we must get home as 
fast as we can, and the others would wonder why 
I stayed behind." 

" You will be at the Heathcotes' party to-morrow 
evening?" 

Katie sighed. " Yes, I suppose I must go." 

" We can have our talk then." 

" Are you going, Margaret ?" 

The cold, grave, stiff look was on Margaret's face 
as she answered, 

" Yes, I do not intend to let Blanche and Amy 
go there alone." 

" Oh !"— and the " oh !" had in it a whole world 
of meaning — " anyhow I am glad you will be there, 
I shall like it better now." 

It was a quiet Christmas Day at the Grange. 
Mrs. Howard went into Ursula's room in the after- 
noon, and Charlie and his sisters walked over to a 
Church two miles distant to Evensong and Carols ; 
and still as Katie listened to the joyous songs, that 
told of the Birth of Him Who cannot alter, there came 
before her her mother's face with that sweet smile 
upon it, with which she had bid them good-bye. 

It was her turn to help Mrs. Howard to bed 
that night, and she sat on with her afterwards, and 
talked of all kinds of things, and she saw the quiet 
tears rolling down the pale cheeks, and did not 
dare to notice them. 
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" Katie, my little one, don't look so anxious, I 
was only thinking of our dear ones who are far 
away, of our big boys, and of Duncan." 

She pronounced the last name hesitatingly, — it 
was one that was never spoken now in the Grange, 
the younger ones had almost ceased to think of 
their eldest brother. 

"I want to ask you something to-night, Katie, 
I want you to promise me to be kind and good to 
Duncan if — if he should ever come home." 

" Dear mother, indeed I will" 

" I know I can trust you, my child, I am afraid 
I, I mean we, may not see him for a very long 
time; it is seven years now since he went away, 
and we have never heard of him since. He did a 
great many wrong things, Katie dear, he was ex- 
travagant and wilful, and would not take advice; 
but I have always had a feeling that some day in 
some great extremity or trouble he would come 
home to us, and I want my little girl when that 
day comes to be a loving sister to him." 

Katie could not answer; deep down in her 
heart lay the knowledge of why the seemingly 
strange request was made. She knew that the 
mother felt that she should never see her first-born 
again; she tried to speak, but words would not 
come, and at last she repeated what she had said 
before, " Dear mother, indeed I will." 

"Thanks, my darling; now go down to the 
others." 

There had been a time, oh, how many years ago 
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it seemed to Katie now, when she had prayed for 
all her brothers and sisters by name, — when Dun- 
can's name had stood first on the list ; it was very 
long since she had thought of him in that way, 
but on that Christmas night, after she had prayed 
for her mother, she asked God to bring Duncan 
home again to his father's house. 



II 



CHAPTER V. 

FROM WINTER TO SUMMER. 

God give us grace, to see His Face, 
And meet our own in the happy place." 

Dr. Monsell. 

TVTRS. Howard was very much better on the 
evening of the Heathcotes* party; there 
was such a bright colour in her cheeks, when the 
girls appeared in their white dresses and blue rib- 
bons to be criticised by her and Ursula, and ad- 
mired and envied by little Eva, that it was very 
hard for Katie to realise that that scene in the li- 
brary only two days before was anything but a 
dream, a horrible startling dream from which she 
had now awakened. 

" After all," she argued, " doctors are not always 
right, old Widow Davies has been given over half- 
a-dozen times, and she actually walked up yester- 
day for her Christmas dinner," and she went off to 
the party as happy and joyous as possible, looking 
forward to the talk with Margaret with more than 
ordinary pleasure. 
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" Leila is certainly our beauty," said Mrs. How- 
ard to Ursula, as the door closed upon the young 
people, " but to my mind Katie's face is very sweet ; 
it was always that, when she was quite a little child, 
but something has come to it lately, a look of 
strength that I never expected to see there." 

" Yes," answered Ursula, " I have noticed it for 
a long time past, it seemed to begin at the time of 
her Confirmation, nothing of the childlike simpli- 
city went away, but something was added to it, I 
can't quite tell what" 

" The Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
Spirit of true might, the Spirit of knowledge, and — 
May it not be this, Ursula, that has wrought this 
change in our harum-scarum Katie ?" 

" Yes, mother dear, I have liked often to think 
that it was so ; only two days since the child con- 
fided to me that she wanted to be a heroine. A 
year ago I should have laughed at the idea, now 
somehow all unconsciously to herself I feel that 
the wish may be realised, that our Katie with all 
a woman's weakness, and all a woman's strength, 
may bear the burdens of others, and sacrifice her- 
self with real true heroism." 

"Yes, dear, I think it may be so," and the 
mother sighed, for there came to her the thought 
of Katie bearing the burdens of others, when her 
watchful love should be withdrawn. 

Then they talked of Leila, and there was some- 
thing of sadness in the subject ; the girl was un- 
doubtedly unsatisfactory, but it was difficult to take 
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hold of any one thing in particular, and they could 
but hope and trust that time, and the discipline 
that must come sooner or later, would bring to light 
the many noble qualities that lay hidden beneath 
the indolence and self-will, which were Leila's 
stumbling-blocks. 

Meanwhile, the party at the Heathcotes' was 
fast assembling, carriage after carriage rolled up to 
the door, and deposited the young guests there, 
and bright faces were to be seen, and joyous voices 
to be heard on all sides; and the two fiddlers 
tuned their instruments, and a blind man with a 
cornet swelled out his cheeks, and sent forth the 
most sonorous notes, and boys and girls, and tiny 
children whirled round merrily to the sound of the 
music 

" Katie, you must dance with me a great many 
times," said Harry Melville, coming forward to 
where Katie stood talking eagerly to Margaret, 
" it may be a very long time before we get such 
another chance." 

"Why," answered Katie, "there may be some 
more parties during the holidays." 

" Ah, yes, but I shall not be here." 

Katie looked at Margaret. "What does he 
mean?" she said. 

In a strained, unnatural voice the sister told her 
that in two days Harry was going away for a long 
time. 

" My mother's cousin, Lord Wentmore, is am- 
bassador at Florence, he has offered to take Harry 
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as one of his attaches, — the letter came this morn- 
ing, and father thinks it too good an offer to re- 
fuse, and Harry is wild with delight." 

" And you, Margaret, what will you do without 
him?" 

The words were thoughtlessly spoken and heartily 
repented of the next minute, when Katie saw the 
expression of intense agony that came upon her 
friend's face ; but Margaret's voice was calm and 
steady as she answered, 

" He likes the thought of it, and I think it will 
suit him, so long as he is happy I do not mind, 
but it will be hard to part with him, I own, he has 
been my help and stay for a long, long time." 

"Margaret, you are more unselfish than most 
people." 

Margaret only smiled and shook her head, and 

Harry came up to claim Katie as his partner, for 

the dance that was just then beginning, and the 

Dean's eldest daughter sat on in her lonely corner, 

watching the brightness of the scene, and thinking 

that never through all her youth had she known 

the pleasure those boys and girls were enjoying 

that night ; once or twice she frowned and looked 

annoyed, for Vernon Heathcote was with Blanche 

more than she approved of, and yet she felt she 

had no power to stop the evidently fast growing 

intimacy. 

There was nothing really wrong about it, nothing 
that she could take hold of, — young Heathcote 
was gentlemanly enough, and Blanche was remark- 
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ably quiet and ladylike, and yet the whole thing 
was especially distasteful to her, and she would 
have given anything in the world to find some le- 
gitimate excuse for taking her sister home. Amy 
was dancing away to her heart's content with every 
one who asked her, from old grey-haired Dr. Browne, 
to little Charlie Heathcote in black velvet and 
knickerbockers, — there was no fault to be found 
with her, except that she always blindly followed 
wherever Blanche led, and poor Margaret felt that 
somehow or other she had made some great mis- 
take, and it was in vain that she tried to shut her 
eyes to the fact that every day estranged her young 
sisters' affections further from her. 

There was something of rest in turning to look 
at Harry and Katie, and to feel that with those 
two all would be well; no actual plans for their 
future came into her mind, but still she liked to 
see them in all their bright fresh youthfulness, 
liked to think that she could trust them both, what- 
ever might be in store for them, in the years that 
were to come. 

She wondered what it was that had made Katie 
look so grave on Christmas morning, for now she 
was her own merry self, and Charlie's answer when 
he was asked how his mother was, had been " Ever 
so much better, thanks/' 

To the girl herself, Margaret had not spoken on 
the subject, she had left it for the quiet little talk 
they were to have some time or other during the 
evening. 
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"We will go into the conservatory, Margaret, 
please ; I think we shall be quiet there." 

It was three hours later, the little ones had gone 
down to supper, and Margaret was feeling very tired 
and weary, when Katie's voice hoarse and trem- 
bling sounded on her ear. 

" Margaret," she said, as they sat upon a couch 
amidst the sweet smelling flowers, " oh, Margaret, 
he told Mr. Heathcote more even than he told 
father ; he says it cannot be many months, it might 
be any day." 

" Katie, I don't understand ; tell me what it all 
means." 

Katie told her tale, beginning at her presence 
in the library on Christmas Eve, and saying word 
for word what she had heard there, " and to-day, 
Margaret, dear, she looked so much better, and I 
tried to think as Ursula, and Leila, and Charlie 
did, that she would soon be well, and I was so 
happy to-night ; and Harry left me standing in the 
hall, whilst he went to get me some lemonade, and 
again I heard what was not meant for me to hear. 
Mr. Heathcote asked how she was, and Dr. Browne 
said what I have told you, that before the summer 
came she would not be with us; he said per- 
haps she would not get worse, but that it might 
be very sudden, — it might be, oh, Margaret, Mar- 
garet, I cannot bear it, he said it might be to- 
morrow." 

Margaret could not speak ; she only drew the 
poor child more closely to her side, and called her 

£ 
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by all the endearing names she could think of; 
and then after a long time she said, 

" Dearest, she is so good, and it will be such in- 
finite rest." 

The tear-stained face was lifted now, and Katie 
made a poor little attempt at a smile as she an- 
swered, 

" Yes, I know that, and she has been tired and 
weary very often, although she has borne up so 
bravely. " 

Then again there was silence, and once more 
Katie spoke, — 

" Will you find Harry, please, and tell him why 
it was I ran away as I did ? I dare say he is looking 
for me now." 

Margaret moved away, thinking it might be better 
to leave the girl alone, with her newly opened grief, 
for a few minutes, and when she returned, Harry 
was with her looking very grave and anxious. 

" Katie," he said, " I am so sorry, I wish now 
that I was not going away." 

" So do I, Harry." 

There was not another word spoken, but Mar- 
garet saw a strange determined expression on the 
boy's face, which set her off thinking for a long 
time ; and when she spoke to Katie again, it was 
with more than ordinary softness and tenderness : 
much as she had loved the girl ever since her ill- 
ness, she resolved to watch over her and cherish 
her now for Harry's sake. 

There was no more dancing for poor Katie that 
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night ; she pleaded a bad headache as an excuse 
to go and sit by the fire in the bedroom, and when 
Leila and Charlie alternately appeared at the door 
to see how she was, she answered them as cheer- 
fully as she could, and bade them run down and 
enjoy themselves, for they must not keep the horses 
waiting a minute when they came, father had par- 
ticularly said so to her, before they came down into 
Ursula's room. 

To her it was intense relief when the carriage 
really was announced; and Margaret and Harry 
stood in the hall to bid her good-night. 

" I will come to the Grange the day after to- 
morrow, dearest ; I hope your mother will be well 
enough to see me." 

" Oh, yes, she is sure to be," and then came the 
terrible remembrance of Dr. Browne's words, and 
the blinding tears rushed to poor Katie's eyes. 
It is really good-bye, I am afraid," said Harry, 
for a long, long time ; but, Katie, if there is any- 
thing in the whole world that I can do for you, 
you'll be sure to let me know." 

" Yes," and then with a violent effort at polite- 
ness she added, " I hope you will like Florence, 
and that you will come back before very long." 

" Maria, how is mother ?" was her first^question 
as the sleepy servant opened the door to admit 
them on their return to the Grange. 

"Law, Miss Katie, how you frightened me; 
why she's quite nicely, miss, or rather she was 
when she went to bed three hours ago." 



u 
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" That is right, I only wanted to know," and she 
took the candle and went up to her own room, 
leaving Leila and Charlie to follow more leisurely. 

" I say, Katie's very odd," said the boy, " what 
is the matter with her, Leila ?" 

"Why, don't you know she has a headache ?" 
was the somewhat hasty answer, " she is tired, I 
suppose, she will be all right in the morning." 

But Charlie was not satisfied, and the next mi- 
nute he was knocking at Katie's door. 

"I say, Kittums, what's up? you are not your- 
self, let me help you," and Charlie's arm was thrown 
roughly round his sister's waist. 

The simple act of affection was more than she 
could stand ; she sat down on the bed and sobbed 
as though her heart were breaking. 

Charlie was fairly puzzled, and at last a gleam of 
light dawned upon him. 

" I say," he said, in mysterious tones, " I know 
what it is." 

" Oh, Charlie, how have you guessed it ?" 

" Never mind, but just say it's true." 

"It's true that I overheard what Dr. Browne 
said, but I don't know how you can know anything 
about it." 

" Dr. Browne ! what on earth has he to do with 
it ? Why, Katie, aren't you crying because Harry 
is going away ? Girls always do cry about every- 
thing." 

Katie tossed back her head indignantly, and the 
slight effort roused her from her misery. 
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" No," she said, " it is not that, nothing of the 
kind ; it is something that I cannot tell you." 

But Charlie was not to be put off. The men- 
tion of Dr. Browne's name had roused his sus- 
picions, and with a quiet, manly air he laid his 
hand upon Katie's arm, and said, 

" If it is anything about mother, I have as much 
right to know it as you have." 

She was too wretched to be cautious, and all the 
impetuous nature burst forth as she answered, 

"Why should you be made as miserable as I 
am?" 

" Katie, tell me the truth." 

She laid her head upon his shoulder and told 
her story, and he listened without question or com- 
ment, only at the last, putting his hands before his 
face, whilst a great deep sigh, that was almost a 
sob, came from the depths of the honest boyish 
heart. 

" Charlie, the others must not know it, it is her 
wish ; it would only make Ursula ill, and would do 
no good to Leila. It was only accidentally that I 
found it out, and you have dragged it from me." 

" Katie, Katie, I'll do my best at school next 
term. I shan't like to have done one single thing 
that must be kept from her when I come home in 
the summer." 

And Katie felt, although she could not put it 
into words, that the trouble that had come at 
Christmas time was already doing its work. 

They wished each other good-night silently, the 
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hearts of both were very full, and Katie as she 
looked at her picture and at the piece of shining 
holly which stood over it, thought of the words of 
the Dean's sermon on Christmas morning, " Even 
amid the outward tokens of our great joy, there 
seems to come to us a shadow of sorrow, some- 
thing of the darkness of the Cross dims the bright- 
ness of the Manger ; the holly leaves, with their 
shining red berries, tell us their own tale of distant 
but most sure suffering. 

" For the spiked leaves surely bring to our mind 
the crown of thorns, and the blood-red berries are 
emblems of those most precious drops of blood 
which fell from the Saviour's brow ; and if the 
hearts of any of us are sad just now, if trouble is 
near us, and about us at this glad Christmas-tide, 
let us not sorrow as those without hope, for He is 
born in Bethlehem who has turned all our sadness 
into gladness." 

Poor Katie said her prayers and went to bed, 
and was soon fast asleep, half worn out with 
mingled excitement and sorrow. 

All through the Christmas holidays there was 
very little outward change in the life at the Grange. 
Things went on just as they had done before 
Mrs. Howard was considered an invalid. She was 
able to be downstairs every day, to sit in Ursula's 
room as usual, and to manage the housekeeping as 
she had always done. 

It was only in little things that those who knew 
the truth could see a difference. 
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When poor Charlie went back to school at the 
end of January, she was not as usual standing in 
the porch to see him drive off. He had bidden her 
good-bye in Ursula's room, and he had come back 
looking pale and grave, and had whispered in her 
ear, 

" Mother dear, I will not do one thing all this 
term to make you sorry." 

" God help you, my boy," was the earnest, fer- 
vent answer, and the mother was thankful that ever 
so gently, as it seemed to her, they were all learning 
to see how things were, learning, it might be, to do 
without her. 

It was Katie who was her help and prop in those 
days. She marvelled more and more at the change 
that had come over the girl; marvelled and was 
thankful ; and so she waited quietly and trustfully 
until God should send and take her from the 
earthly home where she was so loved, to what she 
humbly hoped would be rest and peace. 

Dr. Browne had been right in the opinion 
he had given Mr. Howard regarding her state. 
When the summer came she was with her husband 
and her children still, thankful to hear from 
Charlie's own lips that " the Head" had called him 
into his room just before he left school, and told 
him to tell his mother that he had not a fault to 
find with anything but his spelling, " and that will 
never come right," the boy added, with burning 
cheeks, "it's all humbug, why cannot words be 
spelt as they're pronounced ?" 
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The sweet summer days passed on, and very 
early one morning the Dean went to the Grange as 
he often did now, to celebrate the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the little Oratory. 

They carried Ursula there for the first time. It 
had always been the Dean's habit to go to her 
every week in her own room, but Mrs. Howard 
had expressed a wish that this time it might be 
otherwise, and Ursula, generally afraid of venturing 
upon anything new, strongly urged that the experi- 
ment should be tried. 

In all the years that came afterwards there was 
not one of them who did not remember that most 
holy service. The sunshine coming in through 
the little painted windows, falling upon the mo- 
ther's head like a glory, as she knelt in her own 
place, looking so bright and well. 

They all of them thought most of her, even 
Ursula was a secondary consideration on that July 
morning. 

The Dean stayed to breakfast, and said he 
thought he had never seen Mrs. Howard looking 
better. 

" Yes," she said, in her sweet, grave way, " I am 
very well ; it almost seems wrong to ask you to 
come out here. I felt this morning as though I 
could quite have gone to the Cathedral, but Dr. 
Browne is peremptory about the least exertion, and 
for their sakes, I suppose, it is right to be obedient 
and to run the risk of seeming lazy." 

The Dean smiled. 
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" No one could ever accuse you of that," he 
said. 

"I don't know. Sometimes lately I have so 
longed for rest, I have thought that the craving has 
been too great." 

" God grant it you, my child, in His own good 
time, more perfect, more entire than aught of which 
you can ever have dreamed." 

She bent her head, and he gave her his blessing, 
and as he passed out from the old Grange into the 
sweet summer air, there was a strange foreboding 
in his mind that he should never see its mistress 
again in this world. 

The foreboding was realized. Ere the July day 
had closed, the loving wife and mother had been 
called away. 

She had gone to lie down as usual for an hour 
before dinner, and when her husband went to sum- 
mon her, he saw her all still and quiet, her face 
upon her arm, turned to where the rays of the 
setting sun were falling in all their brightness upon 
the distant hills. 

"Ursula," he cried, "oh, Ursula, speak to 
me." 

But there was no answer, and Mr. Howard knew 
that his loving, faithful wife had gone to the rest 
for which she so longed. 

How one by one they all of them heard the 
terrible truth we need not tell here. How God in 
His mercy softened the hard blow, only those can 
realize who have experienced it, who have learned 
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to bless the chastening Hand, laid upon them in 
very love. 

Truly she was taken from them, and her place 
knew her no more. There had been little prepara- 
tion; even Mr. Howard, and Katie, and Charlie 
who seven months before had known the worst, 
had learned to live on from day to day gaining 
fresh hope. There had been no actual illness, 
little or no visible suffering ; she left behind her 
the remembrance of herself, as she had ever been. 
She had never complained of anything but of 
being tired, and now they could think of her at 
rest, and sorrow for her, but not as those without 
hope. 






CHAPTER VI. 



"a fine heroine indeed." 



" The trivial round, the common task 
Will furnish all we ought to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God." 

Christian Year. 



'"THREE years have passed away, and once more 
it is Christmas-tide, and the wintry wind is 
blowing through the leafless trees at the old Grange. 
There are not so many trees as there were on that 
evening when Katie and Charlie and old Thomas 
drove up the avenue in the dog-cart ; a good deal 
more timber has been cut down since then, it may 
have been because Mr. Howard thought it an im- 
provement ; if he did, he stood alone in his opinion, 
for every one else said that the once beautiful place 
was fast going to ruin. 

And in truth it was, the flower-garden that once 
had been "the Mistress'" delight was all over- 
grown with weeds, the shrubbery with its once trim 
walks was now a kind of maze in its wild con- 
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fusion ; and poor loyal old Thomas, who had but 
a little pony to groom now, was always to be seen 
trying to improve things a little, tying up a twig 
here, and a branch there, to get things in order for 
the new gardener, (a mythical functionary, by the 
way,) who of course never appeared. 

"You see, Mrs. Stubbs," he remarked to the 
cook, "the place can't fail to go to ruin if that 
chap the new gardener stays away much longer ; 
there's Miss Ursula, poor dear, as can't attend to 
the garden, and Miss Leila is always a-writing of 
her verses, and little Miss Katie, why she's here 
and there and everywhere, the Master's slave, and 
every one else's servant; and geriniums and 
hilitriopes is very fine things, Mrs. Stubbs, but they 
ain't good to eat, so I looks after the cabbages and 
taters, and the other things will be made to grow 
up in no time, when the new man comes." 

Thomas' account of the family was a pretty true 
one ; money troubles had been crowding upon the 
Squire ever since his wife's death. Ursula lying 
upon her couch, and seeing things more clearly 
perhaps than it is given to the strong and healthy 
to see them, could be thankful from the depths of 
her heart that her gentle mother had been taken 
to her rest before all the new difficulties, brought 
on by old speculations and imprudence, came 
upon the home she had loved so well. And Leila 
still wrote poems and novels, which were never of 
course published, and Katie, sweet bright Katie, 
was everything to them all, not one of them could 
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have done without her, least of all her fractious, 
irritable father. 

For a great change had come upon. Mr. Howard 
since that July day when his wife was taken from 
him ; he had had a stroke of paralysis not many 
months afterwards, and although to the world he 
seemed to have recovered, those about him knew 
that he was very different to what he had been in 
the old days. 

He very seldom spoke even to Ursula about the 
state of his affairs ; but they all of them saw how 
things were, — they saw the noble trees cut down 
one by one, they felt the daily difficulty of getting 
any money. It was poor Katie's duty to pay the 
weekly bills, and oh, how she dreaded those 
Monday mornings when she had to take in the 
books and ask for the means wherewith to settle 
them. 

"My dear, leave them until next week;" and 
sometimes she had to do so, and when the time 
came she had a harder battle than ever to fight, 
and she made up her mind that she would not be 
put off on another occasion. 

And then there were those long talks with Mr. 
Heathcote in the library, from which poor Mr. 
Howard used to come looking so terribly dis- 
tressed, it used to go to Katie's heart to see her 
father then. 

" Oh, Margaret, if I could but help him," she 
would say to her friend ; " I feel I am so utterly 
useless." 
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" My dear, I only wish I had your power of 
comforting others." 

" Don't laugh at me, Margaret" 

" I am not doing so, I am in real sober earnest ; 
there is not one of them at home who could do 
without you ; ask Blanche and Amy whether they 
could spare me ?" 

There was bitterness in the tone, and the old 
hard look was upon Margaret's face still. Those 
three years had not improved her relations with her 
young sisters ; they were quite young ladies now, 
going out a great deal, and choosing their own 
friends, and revelling in their freedom, as most 
girls do. 

Harry was at Florence; he had only been to 
England once during all that time, and then not 
to Northminster ; the Dean had been ill, and had 
been ordered to the sea, and the young attach^ 
had joined them there, and then gone straight back 
to his post. 

"He sent you his love and this little statuette 
of the Holy Family, and he was as good — ay, 
better than ever ;" and this was all Margaret had 
said to Katie. This was all that she had heard of 
Harry since that wretched night when they had 
parted in the Heathcotes' Hall ; he seemed almost 
to have faded out of her memory, he belonged to 
the old bright childish days, which seemed to have 
gone for ever. For Katie's young life was very 
full of burdens, she had hardly time for any inter- 
course with the Deanery ; there were snatches of 
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conversation sometimes with Margaret after the 
Services, but she generally had to hurry home to 
her father and Ursula; and the Dean's daughter 
marvelled sometimes as she thought of the weak 
yielding child, and looked at the grave, thoughtful, 
practical girl. 

And yet there were times when some of the old 
sunny manner showed itself, — glimpses of the 
harum-scarum Katie of old, — but this was only 
when Charlie was at home; he was her shadow 
still, and her happiest days were those summer 
and winter holidays when he could be with her all 
day long. 

Now he was grinding for the army. To be a 
soldier had been the dream of his life, and no one 
had told him that perhaps it would be better if he 
turned his thoughts to some other profession ; his 
father had not the moral courage to do it, and 
neither Ursula nor the others knew much about 
the matter. 

Little Eva was still the sunshine of the house ; 
she would most assuredly have been spoiled had 
she not been the sweetest, most loving little maiden 
it was possible to see ; growing more like her mo- 
ther every day, with just that same look in her 
eyes, that they all remembered so well on that last 
morning in the little Oratory. 

There was unusual stir and bustle in the Refuge. 
The three sisters were sitting in council, Charlie 
trying in vain to read at a side-table, Eva flitting 
about hither and thither, and arraying herself in 
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some old white dresses and flowers that stood in a 
heap upon the floor. 

On Ursula's couch was a blue silk skirt, old- 
fashioned but handsome, and it was over this that 
the girls were bending, and talking very fast about 
breadths and puffs, and all the technical terms 
which to Charlie's unpractised ear sounded very 
incomprehensible. 

" No, I will not have it unless something can be 
found for Katie," said Leila authoritatively. 

" Nonsense, Leila dear, of course I should enjoy 
it, but there is no special attraction for me, nobody 
will care whether I am there or not." 

Leila coloured crimson, and there was just the 
slightest tinge of self-consciousness in her voice as 
she answered, 

"How do you know that any one will care 
whether /am there ?° 

Katie did not pursue the subject, she did not 
know much about her sister's affairs, but she had 
heard hints dropped from Leila herself about a cer- 
tain young cornet of dragoons, who was stationed 
at Northminster, and who evidently had lost his 
heart to the dark-eyed beauty. 

" Very well, I consider it settled that you are to 
go, don't you, Ursie ?" 

Ursula looked grave and more sorrowful than 
the occasion seemed to warrant as she answered, 

" Yes, I think you really must, Leila, it would 
hardly do to waste two tickets after Lady For- 
tescue's kindness in sending them." 
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" Charlie can have mine," said Katie, eagerly ; 
" you would like it, wouldn't you, Carlo ?" 

" Not without you, Kittums ; no one would take 
pity upon me and dance with me ; at the Fortes- 
cues' the other evening I heard one young lady 
aged about sixteen, put me down as 'an awkward 
unfledged cub ;' true, perhaps, but none the more 
flattering ; no, if you don't grace the county ball 
with your presence, I shall not ; why, what on earth 
do you want to wear? look at all those things in 
the corner," pointing to the heap of tumbled muslin 
which Eva found so attractive, "why can't you 
sew some of that finery together, and make your- 
self a frock ?" 

" Simply because it is dirty finery, Charlie, and 
I would rather stay at home than go in that, 
— please," she added in a lower tone, "say no 
more about it, it pains Ursula so, and indeed, in- 
deed, Charlie, it cannot be managed; that blue 
dress is one that was had for her years and years 
ago; we have worn all the others, but she had 
some feeling about this one ; I believe it was, that 
Harvey chose it, and liked it ; however, she would 
have it brought out for Leila or for me to-day; 
and it is but fair that the elder should have it." 

Charlie looked very rueful, and dived down into 
the depths of his pockets. 

" Look here, Kittums, this is all I have in the 
world, six shillings, would it go any way towards 
getting you any ball toggery?" 

" My dear old boy, you don't understand all that 

F 
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I should want for my * coming out 1 dress, remem- 
ber I have never been to a ball, never even to a 
children's party, since that night at the Heathcotes' 
three years ago, — I have neither shoes nor gloves, 
nothing to fall back upon in fact, so just put your 
money into your pocket, and all silly thoughts out 
of your head, and believe me I shall be very happy 
at home." 

" That's all very fine, you are always happy when 
you are a martyr ; do you know really I sometimes 
think you may have your wish and be a heroine ; 
do you remember how we used to talk about it in 
the old days ? But, joking apart, Katie, this is an 
awful bore ; for I should like to have gone with 
you, and it would have been so jolly to be there 
with Harry." 

" With Harry ? what do you mean ?" 
"Oh, I forgot, no one thought he would be 
home until February, but I met the Dean in North- 
minster this morning, and he tells me they expect 
him next Thursday, the very day of the ball." 

Katie did not answer; she walked to the corner 
where the old, discarded dresses lay, and as Leila 
went out of the room carrying the blue silk with 
her, and Charlie challenged Eva to a game at 
battledore and shuttlecock, she took up the freshest 
and cleanest looking of them all, and stood before 
Ursula, 
" I don't think this would be bad, Ursie." 
" My darling, indeed it would be ever so much 
too short ; I cannot see any way of lengthening it," 
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and Ursula turned away to hide the tears that 
would come, as she noticed her young sister's evi- 
dent disappointment. 

" If only I had not promised that sovereign that 
the boys sent from Australia, to poor old Widow 
Davies to pay her rent," she said, " that would have 
gone a long way ; but she must not be disappointed, 
and I do not see any way of getting another; it 
would not do to ask father just now." 

" No, most certainly not," answered Katie, rising 
up to the occasion, "it was hard to get what I 
wanted for the books this morning, and Simpkins 
is getting impatient ; I could not spend one shil- 
ling upon myself just now, it would not be right. 
I had thought, if we could have managed the dress 
part, that the gloves and shoes might just have been 
possible, but after all it is best as it is, one extra- 
vagance might have led to another, and so long as 
Leila is happy — and I think she is — you must not 
trouble about me." 

" My little one, how can I help it ?" 

There was inexpressible tenderness in the tone, 
and Katie knelt by her sister's couch and hid her 
burning face on her shoulder. 

" Ursula, I am ashamed of myself; I did not 
think I could have cared so much about such a 
little disappointment. A fine heroine indeed ! you 
remember my old wish ; Charlie just recalled it to 
me, I had almost forgotten it in the trivial round, 
the common task of this work-a-day world," and 
Katie ran away to hide all the " rubbish," as she 
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called it, in the garret from which she and Leila 
had ferreted it out that morning. 

"And yet the trivial round and the common 
task, fulfilled as you fulfil them, Katie," soliloquised 
Ursula, "offer more opportunities of self-denial 
than you seem to dream of, in all your sweet un- 
selfishness and thought for all of us." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AT THE BALL. 

" And thus thy soul shall learn to draw 
Sweetness from out that loving law, 
That sees no failure and no flaw, 
Where all is good. And life is good, 
Were the one lesson understood, 
Of its most sacred brotherhood." 

TPHE County Ball was the great public event of 
the year in Northminster — looked forward to 
by the younger members of society with much de- 
light, discussed beforehand, commented on after- 
wards ; in fact, its reminiscences and expectations 
formed the topic of conversation for all the twelve 
months of the year. 

Even Margaret Melville was interested in it; 
and Blanche and Amy remarked that on this 
occasion when she heard that Harry was coming 
home, she was much excited, and actually took 
some trouble about her own attire. She was walk- 
ing quickly down the principal street of the city on 
the afternoon of the day on which there had been 
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the discussion in " the Refuge/' and she saw Leila 
and Katie coming towards her. 

" You have heard the news !" was her first greet- 
ing ; " Harry will be at home for the ball." 

" Yes ; Charlie told us of it this morning. ,, 

" And you are busy to-day getting your dresses 
ready; is it not so, Leila? 19 

" I am matching some trimming," answered Leila, 
" but I am sorry to say that Katie is not doing any- 
thing ; she is not coming." 

" Not coming ! impossible, Katie." 

" Quite possible, Margaret, dear, and quite true.*' 

"Why, there must be a reason?" 

Margaret was not a gossip, and never encouraged 
it in others ; she knew that monetary affairs at the 
Grange were not in a very flourishing condition, 
but perhaps she was more ignorant than any one in 
all Northminster of the true state of the case ; and 
she had not a notion that things were really so bad, 
or that the Squire's debts and difficulties were com- 
mon talk ; so she pursued the subject somewhat 
mercilessly : " You don't like leaving Ursula and 
your father, but I am sure if they knew it, they 
would be the first to urge you to come." 

" No, it is not that ;" and Katie drew herself up 
with just a little air of the pride that was a tra- 
dition in the Howard family; "do not give me 
credit for what I do not deserve ; it is because we 
are poor, too poor to afford a new dress, and there 
is not an old one in the house that can be turned 
to account," and the girl laughed, a would-be bright 
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meny laugh, in which however, Margaret detected 
just a little touch of disappointment 

" They will make me go," said Leila, apologeti- 
cally; " Ursula has given me a blue silk of hers; 
indeed, Margaret, I wanted Katie to have it." 

"lam sure you did, dear; but you must take 
the elder sister's right this time," and Margaret 
smiled, a very bright smile indeed for her, and 
Katie felt just a faint twinge of disappointment 
" Margaret does not seem to care whether I go to 
the ball or not," she said to Leila, as they walked 
homewards. 

" I suppose she has no thought but for Harry 
just now," was the consolatory answer, " but, Katie, 
indeed I wish from my heart that you would take 
my place." 

"No, it's all settled now; I was quite happy 
until we met Margaret; if she would only have 
been a little bit sorry I should not have cared." 

"Ah, it's the way of the world," said Leila, 
gloomily; "self, self, self, and nothing else." 

" But it's not Margaret's way, she always wants 
me to enjoy myself; I cannot make her out." 

"My dear, don't try it; time will solve the 
enigma." 

And time did solve it, although not at all in the 
way Leila had thought it would. 

It was the evening before the ball, Mr. Howard 
was having his after-dinner nap, the girls and Charlie 
were in Ursula's room, when there was heard a 
bustle in the passage, then came a knock at the 
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door, and Thomas appeared, his face all one glow 
of honest delight, carrying in his arms a huge card- 
board box. 

" Miss Katie, it's for you. Arnold, from the 
Deanery, has just brought it out, miss, with this 
letter." 

" For me ! no, surely there is some mistake." 

" Read the writing for yourself miss, here it is. 
I saw Arnold myself, and I told Maria I'd bring 
the box to you ; it was most too large for her to 
carry," and the faithful old servant chuckled with 
delight, as he laid the huge parcel triumphantly on 
the table. 

Then there was a hush of expectation ; Ursula 
just as .anxious as the younger ones. 

"Give me a pair of scissors, give me a knife; 
this string will not come unfastened," exclaimed 
Charlie. 

"Oh, do take care," from Katie ; "this morn- 
ing I was half an hour looking for a piece of 
string." 

"Never mind, Kittums, don't look; just read 
your letter — you seem to have forgotten it" 

" Yes ; what a shame of me 1" and she opened 
the envelope, and then a little cry of delight escaped 
her : " oh, Ursula, look," and Ursula held out her 
hand, and read the note aloud. 

" Dear Katie, 

" I have long wanted to give you something 
you want, so you must accept the accompanying 
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dress for my sake, and wear it to-morrow evening. 
We will send the carriage for you. 

" Your loving 

" Margaret." 

" Now then, look, all of you/' and Charlie held 
up the pretty white dress with its clusters of lilies 
of the valley, and shining leaves, for general ad- 
miration. " How beautiful, how lovely," exclaimed 
Ursula and Leila in the same breath, but Katie did 
not speak, her heart was too full for words; she 
was bitterly self-reproachful too, at having wronged 
Margaret that afternoon they had met in North 
Street 

" I don't deserve it," she said at last, " and look 
here, here are shoes and gloves, and a fan — two 
fans, one for you, Leila ; here is your name on it ; 
she has not forgotten one single thing : oh, how can 
I thank her ?" 

" By looking as well and happy as you can to- 
morrow evening, darling," answered Ursula, "by 
putting aside home cares for once, and enjoying 
yourself thoroughly." 

" Yes, 111 try ; and that dress looks made for 
enjoyment, does it not?" 

" Ursula," said Charlie, the next evening, as he 
appeared in his sister's room, drawing on a pair of 
white kid gloves, " Ursula, I'll tell you a secret" 

"Well, Charlie, what is it?" 

"Why, our Kittums has turned into a real 
beauty, there's no mistake about it" 
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" I have thought it for a long time, Charlie." 

"Have you though? well, I did not know it 
until five minutes ago, when I just took a peep 
into her room, to see if she was dressed — she did 
not see me though, she was standing before that 
picture of the Good Shepherd that Harry gave her 
ever so long ago ; and do you know, Ursie, she 
looked just like that likeness of mother that father 
has in the study, and you know she was the belle 
of the county." 

The next minute Leila and Katie appeared ; the 
one, tall, dignified, and stately, with braids of raven 
hair coiled round her small shapely head, an 
aigrette of rare pearls, her only ornament; the 
other, a bright winsome-looking maiden, with a 
sweet face, and golden hair, and a pure loving light 
shining in her grey eyes, as she stood with Leila 
before Ursula, and heard her say to Charlie, 

" I think you may be proud of your sisters to- 
night, sir ; give them safely into Lady Fortescue's 
keeping, and get as much dancing as you can for 
yourself, Charlie." 

There was one more good-night to be said — to 
their father in the dining-room ; he was half asleep 
when they went in, and he started up and looked 
wonderingly at Katie. 

"Ursula," he said, "Ursula, where have you 
been?" 

" Father dear, it is Katie." 

" My child, I did not know you, you looked as 
your mother looked the first night I ever saw her." 
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Katie stooped to kiss him, and whispered, " Ask 
for me that I may be as good as she was." 

He turned Leila round and admired her, but his 
last look was for Katie in her pure white dress, and 
the wreath of lilies in her hair. 

The ball that night was a great success, the 
greatest that had been known for some time ; every 
one was in good spirits, every one seemed pleased, 
and the 120th Dragoons were essentially a dancing 
Regiment, and contributed much to the enjoyment 
of the young ladies. 

And no one in all the room was happier than 
Kate Howard. 

" Katie," she had heard a deep, manly voice say, 
as she stood in the lobby, " I may have the first 
dance, may I not?" 

She looked up at the speaker, and started : there 
was the same honest, English face, the same blue 
eyes which she had last seen at the Heathcotes' 
party three years before; but Harry was a boy 
then, a merry, thoughtless boy; now he was a 
man, with an expression of strength and determi- 
nation upon his young face, and something about 
the lithe active figure that told of no common ' 
energy and life. 

" Harry," she said simply, " I am so glad to see 
you ; yes, I will dance with you, I am not engaged ; 
indeed I know no one, I leave all the triumphs to 
Leila : have you seen her ? is she not beautiful ?" 
and then she blushed ,and said, " I beg your par- 
don, I ought not to have said it of my sister." 
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" You may say anything you like to me, Katie, 
— yes, she is very lovely, so that young cornet of 
Dragoons seems to think." 

" I suppose it is Mr. Norton ; I never saw him 
before ; Leila has been out to two or three parties, 
but this is my first ball." 

He led her off to join the dancers, and soon 
they were talking just as they used to talk in the 
old times, about Margaret, and Ursula, and the 
Dean, and the Squire. Then when the dance was 
over, and they went into a more quiet room, set 
apart for loungers, she told him of her mother, of 
the peaceful, quiet going home on that bright sum- 
mer's day. Afterwards he spoke of his life in the 
gay Italian' city, and she saw that the Harry of 
old was unchanged, that the truthful, honest nature 
of the boy had kept him loyal to his home teach- 
ing, through all those years of absence. 

" How long shall you be at home ?" she asked. 

She could not account for the flush that rose to 
his cheek as he answered, 

" It is very uncertain. I have to run up to town 
to-morrow; I have had the offer of a post in India, 
which looks tempting. I think it may suit me 
better than diplomacy." 

" It is very far away." 

" Not so far as it was ; at least steamers, and 
telegraph wires, and new routes seem to have 
brought it quite near home. But, Katie, nothing 
is settled. I shall have to ask some one else's 
advice before I make up my mind to accept it/' 
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" Margaret ? she will never give her consent to it 
I am sure." 

" Not Margaret ;" and he looked at her with an 
expression upon his face that even she in her sim- 
plicity could not fail to understand, and said, 
" Katie, when I come back from London my first 
visit will be to the Grange." 

He did not say any more, and they were both of 
them very silent after that short conversation. 
They danced together once or twice again, but 
still there was a reserve between them, and yet 
Katie's face wore its brightest look, and Harry 
smiled proudly as he passed Margaret, and saw 
her looking lovingly at him and his partner. 

Poor Margaret, she had her own special worries 
and troubles that night. Vernon Heathcote was 
at home for the first time for months. She had 
hoped that the " nonsense" of his boyish days was 
at an end, but she saw now that he was more 
devoted to Blanche than ever, and she could hardly 
bear to think of what the end of it all might be. 
She watched the two pass out of the ball-room on 
the terrace of the hotel where the ball was held. 

Blanche had had a cough for months, which had 
caused them all some anxiety, and Margaret took 
up a shawl, which she had brought into the room, 
and followed them out into the cold night air. 

" Blanche," she said, going up to where the girl 
stood with Vernon Heathcote's arm round her 
waist, " Blanche, are you mad ?" 

Blanche turned round angrily, whilst young 
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Heathcote stood aside with a cynical sneer upon 
his face. 

" Mad ! no, I was never more sane in my life." 

Margaret threw the shawl round her, and drew 
her arm within hers. 

" I must take her back to the ball room, Mr. 
Heathcote," she said, with studied politeness, "she 
has not been well for some time." 

Vernon stepped forward as though to offer his 
arm, then he seemed to think better of it. Mar- 
garet saw a glance which she could not mistake 
exchanged between her sister and the young man, 
and she turned to Blanche and said, 

"You must explain this strange conduct to 
father to-morrow." 

" I am quite willing to do so ; I will explain it to 
you to-night if you please, when we get home." 

"Very well. We must soon be thinking of 
going. I promised father not to stay later than 
two o'clock, and we have to send the carriage back 
for the Grange people." 

Two o'clock came, and Margaret went up to 
Amy and told her they must not stay any longer. 
The merry girl pleaded in vain for one more dance, 
but the elder sister was inexorable, and Blanche 
looked weary and dispirited, and said she did not 
care to stay. 

Harry said he should wait to put the Grange 
party into the carriage, and then walk home, so 
Margaret entered the Deanery with the two girls, 
outwardly, calm and stiff as usual, whilst a deep, 
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dull weight of some evil foreboding, lay at her 
heart. 

There was a bright fire burning in the library, 
and Blanche opened the door and walked in first, 
making a sign to the others to follow her. Not a 
sound was heard for a minute but the ticking of 
an old clock which stood on a pedestal in a distant 
corner of the room. Then Margaret spoke in her 
hardest and most chilling tones, 

"Blanche, after what I saw to-night, I must 
speak to father in the morning. It is for you to 
choose whether you will give me your explanation 
first" 

" I told you I should, when we came home." 

Margaret glanced at Amy, as though to hint to 
her that she was not wanted. 

Blanche saw the look. 

" Let her stay," she said, " she knows everything ; 
I have no secrets from her" 

"Everything! no secrets from her! Blanche, 
tell me at once what are the secrets. What is 
there to know ?" 

" Not very much perhaps you will think after all; 
simply that I have been engaged to Vernon Heath- 
cote for months." 

The tone was indifferent, but the girl's face was 
deadly pale, and there was a quivering of the lip 
which betokened that there was some feeling 
hidden somewhere, hard though it was to detect it 
in Blanche's manner. Neither of the girls were 
prepared for the effect the announcement would 
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have upon their sister; never all through their 
lives had they seen her look as she looked now. 

" Oh, mother," she murmured, " I have failed in 
my trust, and yet God knows how hard I have 
tried to do, as you would have had me do." 

Then in her agony, she laid her head upon the 
table, and low convulsive sobs shook her whole frame. 

" Margaret, don't, please don't," said Amy, "I am 
very sorry about it ; I wanted Blanche to tell you 
over and over again, but she said you would be 
cross and unsympathetic, and prevent their corres- 
ponding and meeting, and Vernon would not hear 
of your knowing about it" 

Margaret lifted up her head, and even Blanche 
was frightened when she looked into her face. 

" Yes," she said, " I have been cross and un- 
sympathetic ; at least, you say so, but what about 
father? Who as gentle and as good as he ? Oh, 
Blanche, my child, you have deceived him." 

Blanche's coldness and indifference vanished 
now. She loved her father with all the love of a 
nature which in spite of all appearances to the con- 
trary was deep, and strong, and earnest, and it was 
in a broken, trembling voice that she answered, 

" Vernon was to have spoken to him to-morrow, 
in any case." 

" Perhaps so, but what about all the deceit of 
months, the correspondence, to which Amy has 
acknowledged, all of which must have been going 
on since he left last Easter ?" 

Blanche could say nothing. She took up her 
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candle, and kissed her sister's forehead, and walked 
out of the room, leaving Margaret and Amy 
alone. 

"Margaret," said the girl again, "indeed, in- 
deed I am sony. I see now how wrong it was. 9 

" Wrong ! Oh, Amy, it is too dreadful to think 
about Both of you going to Holy Communion 
as you have done, with all this great weight of 
deceit upon your hearts." 

Amy was kneeling at her sister's feet now, crying 
bitterly. 

"I see it all now," she said, "all the wrong 
doing that I did not^ee before. Margaret, do you 
know it began a long, long time ago, almost in fun, 
to — to — " 

" To what?" said Margaret " Don't be afraid 
of speaking out, Amy; there cannot surely be 
worse to hear, than I have heard already." 

" To vex you," answered poor Amy, hiding her 
face in Margaret's lap. " They, I mean we, used 
to laugh at the way you used to watch us, and try 
to keep us away from people, and I think that is 
how it began; and then it went on, until last Easter 
Vernon spoke to Blanche, and told her he cared 
for her more than for any one in the world." 

" My poor little Amy," and Margaret stooped 
and gave her young sister a more loving kiss than 
she had ever given her before. " My poor little 
Amy, I can see my mistake now that it is too late • 
but, my dear, I have loved you both better than 
my life." 

G 
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Amy realized thai now ; it came to her with a 
strange new light, and she could look upon the 
years that had passed, and remember all the untir- 
ing devotion, all the thought and care that had 
been spent on them. She thought too of Mar- 
garet's goodness to others, of her real charity, of 
her many unselfish self-denying acts, and there 
came upon the girl a feeling of most bitter self- 
reproach for the part she had taken against her 
very often, especially during the last nine months. 

"Margaret, will you forgive me?" she said 
humbly. 

" Dear child, I ought to ask to be forgiven for 
the mistake I have been making for fourteen long 
years." 

" Oh, Margaret, you have been very good." 

" There is such a thing as disagreeable goodness," 
answered poor Margaret, with a bitter smile. " I 
own I have tried, but how I have failed, the events 
of this evening have proved. And now, dear child, 
you must go to bed." 

Amy gave her sister another kiss, and walked 
away ; then she came back and said, 

" Magsie, will you ask that I may be helped in 
trying to be better?" 

" My darling, I have asked it every day, many 
times a day, for you and for Blanche." 

11 And you will not leave it off because we have 
deceived you ?" 

" No, indeed ; but, Amy, you must pray too for J 

me, that I may be more gentle and loving." 
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Amy did not answer, she only looked wonder- 
ingly into her sister's face, and Margaret could not 
but feel that she had gained a higher place in the 
girl's affections in those last five minutes, than she 
had been able to win, in all those weary struggling 
years. 

She sat on by herself in the library, waiting for 
Harry; a talk with him would be her greatest 
comfort now ; and she could not but feel a shrink- 
ing dread of the morrow, and of the effect that 
Vernon Heathcote's communication might have 
upon her father ; for he had never liked the young 
man, and of late strange rumours had come to 
Northminster of the wild life he was leading in 
town, and Margaret knew how the Dean would 
shrink from trusting Blanche's happiness into his 
hands. 

"And but for me it might all have been dif- 
ferent," she mused, as she dwelt in bitterness of 
spirit upon all the events of those past years. 

She heard Harry's footstep, and went to the 
door to meet him. 

" Not in bed yet, Magsie ! you should not have 
waited for me," and his bright joyous face was a 
strange contrast to her sad one. 

" I wanted to speak to you, Hal ; something has 
happened." 

" What is it ? — is any one ill ?" 

" No, it is about Blanche." 

"Nothing to do with that fellow Heathcote, 
has it?" 
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" Yes, indeed it has," and Margaret told all she 
knew, and then she said, " Do you remember in 
this very room four years ago, telling me that I 
tried too hard to keep Blanche and Amy in 
order?" 

" Yes, but I cannot see what that has to do with 
this disgraceful behaviour. " 

" Simply that it is the result of my bringing up." 

" No, no, Magsie, I cannot allow that, you have 
been a slave to them, have sacrificed yourself 
to them in every way; you never had any girl- 
hood, Margaret, you have been an old woman ever 
since the day that mother died." 

" Perhaps so ; but Hal, it could not have been 
otherwise ; it was not that alone, I mean her going 
from us, that took my youth away ; no one except 
those belonging to me could ever have cared for 
any one as ugly and repulsive-looking as I am." 

" Magsie !" and Harry looked at the grave face, 
softened now into excessive tenderness, the scars 
that had been left by the smallpox hardly dis- 
cernible ; and as he looked he thought that time, 
which takes from most people's charms, had cer- 
tainly added to Margaret's ; and then there came 
to his mind little events which had happened, 
chance words, and half sentences which she had 
sometimes let fall to him, and he knew now what 
he had never known before, that his sister's whole 
life had been embittered by the thought that she 
was repulsive to all the world. 

" Magsie," he repeated, "my poor Magsie," and 
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the young brother spoke compassionately, as though 
he were speaking to a little child ; " my poor Mag- 
sie, it has been all a mistake, no one ever thought 
of you, what you have thought of yourself." 

She gazed into his face anxiously, and there was 
a strange mist before her eyes, and then for the 
first time in all those fourteen years Margaret spoke 
of herself, of her trials and difficulties, of the con- 
stant struggle to do what was right, of the miserable 
failure that had seemed the result of it all. 

" Only seemed, Magsie. I was reading in some 
book the other day, I forget where it was, that the 
success of what we have deemed failures on earth, 
will be one of the sweet surprises of eternity." 

She listened to him eagerly ; it was so pleasant 
to hear him speak like this, and oh, the intense 
relief of having spoken out at last. 

" Harry," she said, " there is one thing I must 
say to you; it will make you understand better 
where my mistake has been, — I could never put 
myself on one side ; I did try to think of others, 
of father and you, and the girls and Katie — all 
whom God has put in my way — and yet the old 
miserable, mistrustful feeling was always there, mak- 
ing me hard, and suspicious, and unsympathizing. 
I think I have learned my lesson, Hal dear, but it 
has been at a terrible cost" 

" Margaret, things may be better than we think, 
the discipline may be good for Blanche." 

She went to her room strangely comforted, and 
when she knelt and said her prayers before the 
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little wooden cross, which had been her mother's 
present on the last birthday that she was with her 
child, she asked from the depths of a humble, 
penitent, contrite heart, that the false pride, (for 
she saw now that it was pride,) that had hindered 
her for so long, might be taken away, and that in 
its place might come a childlike trust, a more 
chastened, resigned spirit. 

Early in the morning she was in the Cathedral 
she loved so well, asking for renewed strength and 
courage ; and afterwards she stood in her father's 
study, and told him all that she had told Harry 
the night before. 

He was very merciful in his judgment of them 
all, speaking tenderly, as her mother would have 
done, to her; thanking her for all her care of him 
and of his " little ones," scarcely dwelling upon the 
hardness which she confessed had been her stum- 
bling-block, and yet very gentle when he talked of 
Blanche and Amy. 

" My child," he said, " perhaps I have not been 
watchful enough over all of you, I have been too 
abstracted, too absorbed in my books, and in my 
work ; we have all had a lesson, Magsie ; God grant 
that it may not have been given us in vain. As 
regards Blanche, I must be guided by what young 
Heathcote says ; I don't like him much, I never 
did, and what I have heard of him lately has not 
been much to his credit ; but I can decide nothing 
hastily, I must make inquiries, and if there is really 
nothing wrong, nothing but youthful folly, why 
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then if Blanche really cares about him, I can say 
nothing ; the longer I live, Margaret, my darling, 
the more I feel that none of us can determine the 
affairs of others. We all think we can ; we spend 
our lives in contriving and plotting, and preventing 
or forwarding events according to our own judg- 
ment, or our own self-will, and we forget that there 
is One Who rules all things, and to Him we must 
leave the issue of everything. Do not misunder- 
stand me, Margaret ; of course we must not allow 
or countenance what is wrong, but we must not 
allow our opinions, or prejudices, or antipathies to 
come in the way of our duty to others." 

" Father dear, I think I have done this always, 
all through my life." 

My child, it is the fault of most strong natures, 
fault that often needs a desperate cure ; and 
do you know how God deals with such cases, Mar- 
garet ? He lets us make some great mistake, and 
then we turn from our own blind ways, from our 
own self-chosen paths, to worship and adore His 
Own sweet Will, concerning ourselves and others. * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



"I HONOUR HER FOR DOING IT." 



" Sweetheart, I love you so well that your good name is 

Tennyson. 



mine. 



T5 EFORE the week was over, two engagements 
•■"^ were announced in Northminster, that of 
Vernon Heathcote and Blanche Melville, and of 
Ralph Norton — the dashing young cornet of Dra- 
goons — and Leila Howard. 

Vernon had told his tale to the Dean, honestly 
enough now ; and Blanche had had her say, and 
announced her intention of never marrying any one 
else ; to do her justice, she was heartily ashamed 
of her conduct, and her father looked upon this as 
a very hopeful symptom, and he told the young 
people in his kind, gentle way, that if two years 
hence they were in the same mind, he would not 
refuse his consent to their marriage. He had made 
inquiries respecting young Heathcote's character, 
and although the answers had not been wholly 
satisfactory, there was nothing which the Dean could 
really take hold of, as an excuse for turning him off, 
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— all he could find out were one or two boyish 
escapades, and a few extravagances, which Vernon 
declared upon his honour should be the last, in 
which he would indulge. 

There was no brightness about the young couple, 
they were quiet and matter-of-fact enough now that 
the thing was acknowledged ; it seemed as though 
the wrong doing of all those months had cast a 
gloom upon the present, and marred the fair pro- 
mise of the future. 

Vernon went back to London, and Blanche be- 
came very grave and quiet, and sometimes was 
irritable and gloomy. 

Margaret was very pitiful to her in those days ; 
not openly so, for pity would not have been ac- 
ceptable to the girPs proud nature, but she tried to 
spare her unnecessary worry, and often took Amy 
out with her, and left Blanche to herself; for some- 
how poor little Amy's connivance at the secret en- 
gagement, had made her sister very bitter against 
her now. 

Margaret often wondered how it would all end ; 
but the trouble that had come, partly she knew 
through her own fault, was already doing its work ; 
she let things take their course now, only asking 
God to do with those she loved as He in His In- 
finite Wisdom saw fit 

Harry had gone away the day after the ball, and 
was not likely to return for two or three weeks ; 
and Margaret had only seen Katie once, and then 
they had exchanged congratulations. 
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Leila was in a state of excessive happiness; 
Ralph Norton, a great, good-natured fellow with 
very few ideas in his head, and not a vestige of 
poetry in his whole composition, was invested with 
every attribute of a hero of romance ; and Charlie 
remarked that "Leila's great goose was a very 
enormous swan indeed." Whereupon, Katie re- 
buked him, and told him that she was ashamed of 
him ; " Mr. Norton was very nice indeed, and quite 
clever enough." 

One thing was quite certain, he was desperately 
fond of Leila, and there was a fund of shrewd com- 
mon sense at the bottom of the somewhat awkward 
stupid manner, from which Ursula predicted great 
things for her indolent romantic sister. 

"Of course he is rich," Katie had said, when 
Leila first told her the news and gave her a list of 
Ralph's perfections; for it was a well-known fact 
that Leila had frequently announced that she would 
never marry a man who qould not afford to keep a 
carriage and a retinue of servants. 

" No, that's just what he is not," answered the 
girl, looking, it must be confessed, rather crest- 
fallen, " he will be some day when his great-uncle 
dies, but he says he's very strong, and he hopes he 
may live a great many years ; in the mean time, 
we must go to India, and do the best we can." 

"To India ! oh, Leila, how very far away." 

" Yes, but there's no help for it ; Ralph says we 
must do it ; we could not afford to live at home, 
and he has written to his father, and he thinks it 
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is the best thing we can do. I don't like leaving 
you all, dear Katie, but I have never been of much 
use at home, and you will be here to take care of 
father and Ursula." 

Poor Katie ! what was it that sent such a pang 
to her heart, that made her feel so horribly selfish 
as Leila spoke. 

" You will be here to take care of father and 
Ursula," the words kept ringing through her ears, 
with a kind of mocking sound. 

Yes, this must be her lot ; for her there could 
be none other; she reproached herself that she 
could ever have dreamed of anything else, that 
since that night when Harry had spoken those 
words, and looked as he had looked, she had al- 
lowed herself to think that happiness, greater than 
any she had ever known, was in store for her. 
Truthfully and honestly she had asked herself the 
question, " Do I love him ?" She knew that she 
should have to answer it as soon as he returned 
from London, and so she had answered it to her- 
self : " I begin to think I have loved him all my 
life ; I don't remember the time when I did not 
care for him ; I think it dates back from the day 
I fell down and hurt my foot in the shrubbery, and 
he carried me home although he was not much 
taller than I was, and was so gentle and so 
kind." 

And now Leila's words had awakened her from 
that short bright dream of happiness ; and she went 
back to her daily life, to her care of her father and 
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Ursula, to her thought for them all, and only hoped 
that it would not be as hard for Harry as it was 
for her. 

She dreaded to hear that he was coming home, 
and when a short loving note from Margaret told 
her that he was expected on the very evening of 
the day she was writing, she felt her courage fail 
her, and wondered how she could avoid meeting 
him. 

Poor child, it was a terrible struggle, but she 
had always sought for strength, in her own simple, 
childlike trusting way, and she sought it now, and 
found it 

The very next morning there came a letter to 
Ursula from " the big boys" in Australia. They 
were generally very cheery epistles that the pair 
sent home, full of anecdotes and descriptions of 
their wild bush life; and they were usually read 
aloud in the Refuge, in presence of the whole fa- 
mily. 

It fell to Leila's lot that day to be the reader. 
As she was waiting for them all to settle them- 
selves, and for her father to come in, she glanced 
down the first page, and she managed to fathom 
its contents ; she turned quickly to Eva and said, 
" Run away, darling, and tell father we will come 
to him in the dining-room," and then she went up 
to Ursula and showed her the words which had 
caught her eye. 

"About Duncan, they have heard of him at 
last ; oh, Ursula, will you tell us what it is ?" 
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" Duncan has been getting into trouble out here, 
forging his name to a bill; he has managed to 
escape, and the fellow who told us the story thinks 
he has gone back to England, anyhow to Europe, 
— the details appeared in one of the Australian 
papers ; and may be copied into the English ones ; 
this is why we have written to you about it ; keep 
everything you can out of father's way." 

Poor Ursula ! she could hardly get to the end 
of the pithy sentences, and when she left off reading, 
they were all very silent for a few minutes, sitting 
staring at each other in blank amazement, and at 
last the elder sister said, 

" It is very terrible, we have had sorrows and 
troubles, but no disgrace has ever yet fallen upon 
our name ; we must hide it from father if we can, 
I think it would kill him." 

" Yes," and Katie took the letter out of Ursula's 
hand, " I had better go to him at once, I will tell 
him that the first part is on business, and I will 
read him all the rest." 

" Oh, Duncan, Duncan," she cried, as she hur- 
ried to the dining-room, "mother told me to be 
kind to you, and I will, indeed I will if I have the 
chance, whatever you may have done." 

The Squire was quite satisfied with her explana- 
tion, and listened eagerly to his boys' news ; but 
Katie could not help thinking how sorely he had 
changed during the last few months, how all life 
and strength and energy seemed to have gone 
from him. 
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I want you to go into Northminster for me 
this morning, my dear," he said. 

"This morning, father? I have a great many 
things to do at home ; may Charlie go instead?" 

She generally obeyed his every wish, and perhaps 
for this reason it was, that he would not be put off 
now. 

" No," he answered fractiously, " Charlie cannot 
do what I want ; this letter must be given into Mr. 
Heathcote's own hands, and you must bring me 
back an answer." 

" Could not Charlie do that, father ?" 

Mr. Howard stamped his foot impatiently. 

" If it is too much trouble for you," he said, " I 
will go in myself; I should have done so if I had 
felt well enough." 

" Dear father, I will go, what I have to do at 
home can wait" 

" That's my own good child, I never knew my 
little Katie say nay to me before." 

And Katie smiled a weary smile, and went away 
to ask Charlie to be her companion into North- 
minster. " I cannot go alone," she said to herself, 
" I could not risk meeting him to-day ; I am not 
strong enough to answer if he speaks to me." 

It was a quiet walk into the city ; even Charlie 
was subdued by the sad news that had come in the 
" big boys' " letter. 

Shall you call at the Deanery, Katie?" he said. 

No, not to-day, I want to get back as fast as I 

can.' 
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Mr. Heathcote was not at home, and his wife 
ushered the brother and sister into the drawing- 
room, and insisted upon their waiting there until 
his return. 

" He cannot be long," she said, " he has gone 
over to Ellesmere" (a town some seven or eight 
miles distant) "to see about this unfortunate 
affair." 

"What affair?" 

"Have you not heard about it? The Bank 
stopped payment yesterday, and Mr. Churchill has 
been taken up on suspicion of embezzlement" 

At this moment Mr. and Miss Melville were an- 
nounced ; the Heathcote girls came in with them, 
and the conversation became general, but the 
one topic of -course was. this terrible disgrace that 
had fallen upon the manager of the Ellesmere 
Bank. 

"And do you know," said Dora Heathcote, 
" that Mary has broken off her engagement ; poor 
Tom Raymond went back to his ship this morn- 
ing, and he told his cousin Minnie, who told me, 
that he went over there last night, and that she would 
not have a word to say to him, and she returned 
him all his letters and presents. The poor fellow 
was nearly heart-broken, Minnie said," and Dora 
looked straight at Margaret, evidently expecting 
her to comment upon her news. 

The chattering and gossip that went on at the 
Heathcotes' was one of Margaret's greatest trials, 
when for any reason she was obliged to call there. 
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" Indeed," she answered very stiffly, " yes, it is all 
very sad." 

" I don't think he ought to have allowed her to 
do it," put in Evelyn, one of the younger girls, " I 
shouldn't have taken the letters and the presents 
if I had been Tom, should you, Mr. Melville ?" 

" I don't know," answered Harry, " but this I 
do think, that the girl behaved nobly ; of course 
she could not hold him to his engagement if this 
should prove to be true." 

" You think then that he was right to leave her 
when she is in such trouble ?" 

" I do not say that ; I should have scorned him 
if he had broken it off, but I honour her for doing 
it more than I can say." 

" Oh, Mr. Melville ;" " Oh, Harry, why ?" Even 
Margaret joined in the question. 

" Because it is not fair to mix up a man's name 
with anything of dishonour ; never mind how poor 
or how humble a woman is, a fellow can raise her 
up if he likes, but he can't take the stain off her 
father's character, or off the character of any of her 
belongings who may have committed some deed 
of shame. Mind you, I am not judging Tom 
Raymond, I am only admiring her." 

They went on talking and arguing for a long 
time, until Mr. Heathcote came in, and then they 
turned to him and asked him what the last report 
was. 

"Things look black enough," he answered 
shortly, and then he turned to Katie and asked 
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her business with him. She gave him her father's 
letter, and he went away, and soon returned with 
the answer, and all this time the girl sat quite still 
and silent, hearing the hum of voices around her, 
but not heeding what they were all saying ; only 
the echo of Harry's words was in her ears, " Be- 
cause it is not fair to mix up a man's name with 
anything of dishonour." 

And dishonour had fallen upon them ; Duncan 
the eldest brother had been branded as a forger ; 
Ursula herself had said that disgrace was attached 
to their name. Sometimes during those last days 
she had thought that when she told him why she 
could not leave her home he would have said that 
he could wait, and perhaps in after years he might 
come home, and they could all live together at the 
Grange ; and now even that vague far-away hope 
was taken from her, and she felt that all that she 
had meant to tell him must never escape her lips ; 
she must not let him know that she cared for him, 
for she could never tell him of Duncan's disgrace, 
never let him know that his own words had placed 
an impassable barrier between them. 

" Katie," he said, crossing the room, and stand- 
ing before her, " may I come to the Grange this 
evening, and may I speak to you alone ?" 

She knew it must come, the sooner perhaps the 
better, and yet she shrank from it, poor child, as 
she had never shrunk from anything in all her life 
before, and she sought in her agony for a few 
hours' reprieve. 

H 
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" Not this evening, please, we have our Austra- 
lian letters to write, and Frank and Harold grumble 
so dreadfully if we do not send them volumes." 

" Then to-morrow; please let it be to-morrow, I 
cannot wait any longer, Katie." 

"Yes, to-morrow will do very well; we shall 
dine early, Leila and Charlie and Mr. Norton are 
going over to Uplands to a mixed party, and I 
shall be at home with father and Ursula." 

"At what time shall I come ?" 

" Between six and seven." 

He looked as though he would have said more, 
but she jumped up hurriedly and remarked that 
they must hurry home, they had already far ex- 
ceeded their time, and she held out her hand and 
wished him good-bye, and he whispered, "To- 
morrow evening as the clock strikes six, Katie." 

"Leila," said Katie the next morning, "have 
you told Ralph about that letter ?" 

" About Duncan, do you mean ? — yes." 

"What did he say?" 

" He was very sorry ; he felt for us very much ; 
he says his own eldest brother once got into a 
terrible scrape, (he is dead now, poor fellow,) and 
that there is a black sheep in every family." 
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CHAPTER IX. 
"let us be friends still." 

" To weep is to make less the depth of grief." 

King Henry VI. 

m 

CIX o'clock. Leila and Charlie, and Ralph 
**-* Norton, had gone to the party ; the Squire 
was asleep in the library; it was Ursula's quiet 
hour in her own room, and Katie, pale and trem- 
bling, sat alone in the great desolate drawing-room 
— there came a ring at the hall door, and the next 
minute Maria announced " Mr. Melville." 

" Katie," he said, in his bright cheery way, " I 
have come to-night to tell you that I am not going 
to India after all ; I got a letter this morning from 
Lord Wentmore, offering me promotion with him 
in Florence." 

" Yes," answered poor Elate; " I am glad : Mar- 
garet would not have liked you to go so far away." 

" No, she would not ; but still if it had been right 
I must have gone, that is to say, if— if you would 
not have minded the distance." She did not look 
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astonished or awkward, and he went on in a ner- 
vous hurried fashion. "I am beginning at the 
wrong end, Katie; I had better tell you at once 
that I have loved you all my life, and I want to 
know if you will be my wife?" 

No answer ; only a fixed earnest look upon the 
sweet young face. 

" Katie, I have thought of your possible objec- 
tions, especially since Leila's engagement ; if I had 
gone to India I could not have left you behind, it 
would have been for such long years ; but now, if 
you will only give me a hope before I go back, I 
can return any day, and we can write to each other 
very often." 

" Harry, we have been friends always, let us be 
friends still ; but indeed, indeed, I can never be 
anything else to you." 

" Because of your father and of Ursula ? Mar- 
garet half prepared me for this, but, Katie dearest, 
all I ask is for hope in the future." 

" Harry, there is none." 

" Do you mean that I have been deceived ? do 
you mean that you have never loved me ?" 

Oh how she prayed then for strength to do what 
she felt she must do ; she saw in that moment that 
if she could have told him how she really cared for 
him — how she had cared for him always, he would 
have gone back to Florence perfectly happy, trust- 
ing in the future ; but now that must not be, for 
there was that terrible stain of dishonour on her 
name : she could not act, so that in the future he 
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would have cause to think less well of her than he 
did of Mary Churchill, the banker's daughter — if 
she could but have told him the truth : but that 
was impossible. Duncan's sin must be kept secret 
at any cost, at least she must not be the one to 
publish it even to Harry. 

She did not answer him for a minute ; and then 
she repeated her former words : " Harry, we have 
been friends always, let us be friends still." 

" That is all you can say ?" 

" Yes, all." 

Her unnaturally calm manner deceived him ; he 
looked up angrily for a moment, and said, " Why 
did you trifle with me as you did ?" then he felt 
the injustice of the speech, and he went up to her 
and laid his hand upon hers, and said very quietly, 
but in a strange, hollow, unnatural voice, " forgive 
me, Katie, I was wrong to say that ; I mistook the 
friendship on your part, for — for what I wanted it 
to be; and now, good-bye, I must leave North- 
minster to-morrow; will you not wish me God 
speed, Katie 7" 

" God bless and keep you, Harry, always," she 
said, and he bent over her and kissed her hand in 
the chivalrous manner that sat so well upon his 
youth, and then he turned towards the door to go 
away. 

She spoke only one word more : " Margaret" 

He understood what she meant, and answered : 
" She did not know that I was coming here this 
evening, she has never heard what it was that I was 
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coming to say ; she may have her suspicions, but 
she shall never hear from me what has passed be- 
tween us now." 

" Thanks ; you are very good." 

She could not bear that Margaret should think 
badly of her ; she could ill afford, poor child, to 
lose her friendship, and she felt that if she once 
knew that Harry had proposed, and that she had 
refused him, there must be a change in the inter- 
course which was one of the few joys left to her. 

"Good to keep to myself what I could not bear 
any one to know? I only wish, Katie, you would 
give me something hard to do for your sake," and 
he closed the door gently and went away, out into 
the cold January night, with a great chill at his 
heart 

When he reached the Deanery he told his father 
he thought he had better go up to town at once, 
he might be of some use to Lord Wentmore ; and 
the Dean, who never found fault with any one for 
wanting to be at work, said he thought it might be 
advisable; whilst Margaret inwardly charing at being 
deprived of the next two or three days of her bro- 
ther's society, which she had so counted upon, and 
wondering at his unaccountable behaviour after 
what she had seen at the ball, and in the Heath- 
cotes' drawing-room the day before, packed up his 
portmanteau and tried to be cheerful. 

" Magsie, you'll let me know about the Grange 
people when you write," were his- last words, spoken 
in a would-be indifferent tone, as he jumped into 
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the cab, which was waiting early the next morning 
to take him to the station. 

"Yes, 111 write anything I know; but I see 
them so seldom now, poor Katie's life is so full of 
care." 

He saw that she was vexed with him, that she 
did not think he had acted honourably in thus 
going away from Katie. " Better so/' he said, bit- 
terly, " better she should blame me than have any 
feeling against her." 

And Katie sat on in the dreary drawing-room — 

after he had left her, and it seemed as though a 

part of her life had gone from her. She had no 

power of thought; she could neither reason nor 

argue, all she could do was to repeat over and over 

again those favourite lines of hers from the Christian 

Year. 

" No— rather steel thy melting heart, 
To act the martyr's sternest part, 
To watch with firm unshrinking eye, 
Thy darling visions as they die, 
Till all bright hopes and hues of day 
Have faded into twilight grey." 

She heard a footstep approaching, and she 
jumped up and stood before the fire. 

"I think it is grey twilight for me now," she 
mused; and then she threw back her head in a 
manner peculiar to herself, and which Charlie 
always laughed at, and told her it was like a charger 
getting ready for battle ; and the expression of agony 
that had been on her face went from it as she said 
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to herself, "After the grey twilight, although it 
may last a long long time, the bright dawn must 
come/' 

There was a knock at the door, and Maria, an 
old privileged servant, entered the room. " I beg 
your pardon, Miss Katie, I thought Mr. Melville 
was here ; I wanted to tell you that tea is ready, 
and master is awake and asking for you." 

"Thanks, I am coming; no, Mr. Melville has 
been gone some time; Maria, please not to let 
Miss Howard know that he has been here." 

" No, miss," answered Maria, startled at the un- 
usual request, for concealment of any kind was 
utterly foreign to Katie's nature. 

" He came on business," continued the girl, evi- 
dently thinking some explanation necessary, "and it 
would only worry Miss Howard to hear about it" 

Maria looked into the sweet young face, which 
she loved better than any other, save Eva's, in all 
the house, and then she wiped her eyes with her 
white apron and said, " I'll do your bidding, Miss 
Katie, dear; but please don't lay more burdens 
upon yourself than you are able to bear." 

" You may be quite sure I will not do that, you 
good old Maria ; now I must run to father, he will 
be impatient for his tea." 

"Always thinking of others, never of herself," 
muttered Maria ; " it's a good thing that she's not 
the one as is going away, or I don't know what 
would become of us alL I have thought some- 
times that Mr. Harry, from the Deanery, would rob 
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us of her some day; and I thought that that's 
what he might have come about to-night, but she 
don't look happy enough to have said yes, nor 
miserable enough to have said no ; why, my niece, 
Jane, when she wouldn't have young Brown, the 
carpenter, for some foolish reason or other, cried 
for three days and nights, until some one told him 
about it, and he came back." 

The next morning brought Ralph Norton to the 
Grange before luncheon; the regiment had re- 
ceived orders to hold itself in readiness for em- 
barkation, some day during the spring ; six months 
at least before the time originally fixed upon — and 
of course he must take Leila with him, he could 
not leave her behind, so the wedding must be very 
soon, some time in March. 

"Before March," said Ursula and Katie; "for 
of course it cannot be in Lent — in fact, it ought to 
be before Septuagesima, but that would be impos- 
sible." 

" Not at all," answered Ralph ; " there is no rea- 
son whatever, that I can see, why it should not be 
to-morrow, and then we could go and stay with the 
old people for a month, and come back here to see 
you all before we sail." 

" But, Ralph, you forget ; there is the trousseau 
to be thought about" 

" Bother the trousseau ! why, she has quite 
clothes enough ; that's a sweet dress that she wears 
every day ; and what could be better than the blue 
silk she appeared in at the ball ? 'the fact is," and 
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the great honest fellow blushed like a girl, " the fact 
is, Leila looks well in anything." 

So after a grand consultation, it was decided that 
the wedding was to be in three weeks, the Thurs- 
day before Septuagesima Sunday, and the young 
couple were to go and visit Ralph's people, and 
spend the last few days in England, at the Grange. 

The Indian outfit could be seen about by the 
sisters after the marriage; and in the meantime 
they must do their best for their bride. 

" We must not send her amongst her new rela- 
tions without proper clothes," said Ursula, " and 
so, Katie, you must take these trinkets of mine 
into Northminster to-day, and see what you can 
get for them." 

" Ursula, dearest, you cannot part with those." 

" Yes, darling, I can and will ; my treasure is 
laid up for me elsewhere, Katie; his gifts were 
very precious in the first days of my sorrow, but 
now that I am fourteen years nearer to him than I 
was then, I can bear to let them go to make others 
happy, — they are all there but this," and she pointed 
to the diamond hoop upon the third finger of her 
left hand; "and this is going to the Dean, for the 
new chalice he is getting made for the Cathedral." 

Katie walked into Northminster that afternoon, 
and when she brought back the crisp bank-notes 
that were to buy Leila's finery, Ursula laughed 
merrily, and wondered where their father would 
think the money came from. 

"He will not trouble himself to inquire," an- 
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swered Katie, with a sigh ; " he has a way of think- 
ing bank-notes drop from the clouds." 

" Poor father," and Ursula smiled sadly, " he is 
so pleased about this wedding, quite eager and ex- 
cited; I remember how anxious he was to hurry 
matters on, fourteen years ago." 

" It must be a very quiet affair," said Katie, " he 
is anxious to ask half the county, but of course 
that must not be." 

" No, he has been in here talking about it this 
afternoon, and I have made him see that it would 
not do, I put it upon the plea that you and Charlie 
would be unequal to entertaining so many guests, 
and that he would be tired ; so it is settled that 
the Dean is to marry them, and Blanche and Amy 
are to be the other bridesmaids, and Mr. Heath- 
cote is to be the only guest at the breakfast besides 
one of Ralph's brother officers ; fortunately there 
are no brothers or sisters on the Norton side to be 
invited, — fancy what the task would have been of 
having to entertain them." 

Leila was very bright and sweet during those 
last three weeks of her old home life ; clinging to 
her sisters with touching affection, and being more 
to her father than she had ever been before, — that 
hero of hers with his honest straightforward way of 
looking at things, was already exercising a very sa- 
lutary influence upon the dreamy nature. " After 
all, I believe our beauty will turn into a good poor 
man's wife," said Ursula, the evening before the 
wedding. 
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" 1 hope I may be a better wife than I have been 
a daughter or sister/' answered poor Leila,. smiling 
through her tears. 

" My dear child, put such thoughts out of that 
foolish little head of yours, you have been very 
good, and we shall miss you terribly." 

With this assurance Leila seemed content, and 
began talking of Ralph and Ralph's perfections, 
until Charlie came in and laughed at her, and 
then she went off and played her last game of 
cribbage with her father, at least for some weeks to 
come. 

The morning rose bright, clear, and frosty, and 
the wedding, quiet though it was to have been, 
attracted a crowd of people into the grand old 
Cathedral. 

It was a pretty sight, — the young bride and 
bridegroom, he so tall and stalwart looking, she 
pale and stately, but with a soft, subdued look 
upon her face; then there were the four brides- 
maids, Katie and sweet little Eva, and Blanche 
and Amy Melville, all of them very fair to look 
upon, in their white dresses and crimson ribbons. 

Margaret too was there in pale grey silk, and 
Katie felt she could bear it all better after she had 
heard the grave tones of her friend's voice in the 
earnest " God bless you, my little Katie." 

One of the Minor Canons, a friend of Ralph's, 
had gone out to the Grange in the morning, and 
there had been an early celebration of the Holy 
Communion in the little Oratory. 
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" I am afraid I have not thought of those kind 
of things much," Ralph had said to Leila, when 
the subject was first mooted, "but I know it's 
right, and I went to-day and spoke to the Dean, 
and, darling, I'll come in the morning of our wed- 
ding day, because I feel that it will bring a blessing 
with it \ the Dean said," — and Ralph's voice sank 
into a low reverent whisper, — " that it was coming 
nearer to God than we could ever come at any 
other time." 

The breakfast was like all other breakfasts— every 
one feeling sorrowful except the principal people 
concerned, and every one trying to be merry, — 
Ralph breaking down in praising up his wife, and 
Charlie returning thanks for the bridesmaids in a 
very humorous speech. And then came the part- 
ing — the worst part of it in Ursula's room, where 
she lay in a dove-coloured dress, and a little cap 
with pink ribbons, waiting to receive them. 

" Ursie, oh, Ursie, I cannot bear to leave you." 

" My darling, I feel quite happy in trusting you 
to Ralph." 

" I will do my best, Ursula," and for the first 
time Ralph stooped down and kissed his new 
sister's brow. 

" Thank you for giving her to me," he said, and 
then he put his arm round his young wife's waist, 
and drew her away. 

" We will be back in three weeks, father," said 
the bride, trying to be cheerful. 

"Yes, my child, we shall be glad to see you 
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and your husband, — a finer young fellow I never 
saw." 

" Katie, dear Katie, it seems so selfish to leave 
you to bear all the home burdens." 

"They are not burdens, dearest Leila, it is a 
pleasure to be of use to somebody." 

" Yes, but you have more than your share." 

" No, that cannot be, for I have not one more 
than God sends me ; if there are any extra ones, 
they are of my own making; but you must not 
stay talking any longer, Ralph is getting impatient," 
and followed by a shower of old shoes and rice, 
and by a loud ringing shout from old Thomas' 
stentorian voice, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Norton left 
the Grange. 

" Katie," said Margaret, " you are tired out, is 
there anything in which I can help you ?" 

" No, thanks, there is nothing." 

"lam going to take the girls away, and we have 
offered Mr. Heathcote a seat in the carriage ; you 
will be glad to get rid of us, darling." 

" Not of you; but I own I am just a little weary ; 
and father and Ursula have to be looked after, and 
Captain Willman has taken Charlie off to the bar- 
racks ; there is no one at home but me now." 

They were standing in the porch, and old Thomas 
proud and exulting, went up to them and took off 
his hat respectfully. 

"It will be your turn next, Miss Katie, Fm 
thinking," he said, " and if it ain't making too bold 
to say such a thing, he'll be a happy man as wins 
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you, only I hopes the new gardener will have come 
before that, so as to get the place in order a bit." 

Margaret looked at Katie, and wondered why it 
was that she turned so deadly pale as she answered, 

" Thanks, Thomas, but I am going to be the 
old maid of the family ; the next wedding must be 
Master Charlie's or little Miss Eva's." 

The Deanery carriage drove up at this minute, 
and Margaret went into the house to summon her 
sisters, who had gone to Ursula's room. 

"Take care of Katie, Ursula," she said, "you 
two must look after each other now." 

"Yes, Katie needs looking after, I fear; we 
have let her do too much, and yet it was hardly to 
be prevented, the necessarily hurried wedding has 
left so much upon her hands." 

" 111 take care of them," put in little Eva, " 111 
be Ursula's nurse, and Katie's nurse, and make 
them both quite quite well." 

" I think she is our best nurse really," said Ur- 
sula, " anyhow she is our sunbeam and our bright- 
ness, are you not, my pet?" 

"I'm going to be married soon, Ursie," con- 
tinued the child, " Captain Willman asked me at 
breakfast, and he said we should have such a 
beauty cake, much beautier than Leila's and 
Ralph's ; only I shall not go away from you as she 
has done, I told him I could not, and he said, ' all 
right' " 

There was a general laugh at poor Eva's ex- 
pense, which did every one good, and then Mar- 
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garet and her sisters took a hurried leave of their 
friends, and Ursula and Katie sat and talked far 
on into the gloaming, and Mr. Howard walked 
about restlessly from room to room, talking to 
every one he could find about the events of the 
day. 

It was late when Katie went up stairs to take off 
her thin dress, and to be alone for a little time with 
her own thoughts. 

They were no longer sad ones ; she could re- 
joice now in Leila's happiness, and be thankful for 
the love that was left to herself, and she could pray 
for Duncan, her wandering erring brother, and ask 
that it yet might be granted her to fulfil her mo- 
ther's wish ; and she could think calmly now of 
Harry, and hope that in the days to come he might 
be happy as she felt he deserved to be. 

It was a strange new life that began for her the 
next day. Leila gone from her childhood's home 
for ever ; Charlie returned to school ; she, left to 
care for the others, and to spend much of her time 
alone ; — and how long would this go on ? would 
there be ever any break in the dull routine of her 
daily life in the old Grange ? 




CHAPTER X. 
"it can never, never be." 

" There's nae luck about the house, 
There's nae luck at all." 

Scotch Ballad. 

HPHE first break came, in the return of the bride 
A and bridegroom, radiant with happiness. 

"The dear old governor and my mother say 
they never saw any one so lovely," Ralph an- 
nounced triumphantly, "she has quite won their 
hearts." 

The sisters smiled at his enthusiasm, but they 
liked him all the better for it, and when at the end 
of a fortnight Ralph and his wife started for Ports- 
mouth, they could not but feel amid all their 
sorrow at parting, that Leila's chances of happiness 
seemed very secure. 

And the next break, what was it? a sad one 
indeed; a heavy, crushing blow, coming upon 
them all with stunning, bewildering force. Mr. 
Howard was a shareholder in the Ellesmere Bank, 
and before the bright summer days set in the 

i 
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girls knew that they were ruined, that the little 
money that had been left of late years out of the 
Squire's fortune, must go in common honour to pay 
the poor things who had lost their all, through the 
mistakes that had been made by those whose busi- 
ness it was to look into things. 

He had had a second slight stroke of paralysis 
in the spring, from which he had not recovered ; 
his mind was considerably affected by it, he took 
no interest in business matters. Mr. Heathcote 
tried in vain to rouse him to talk over things, and 
then went to Ursula and Katie in despair, not 
knowing how to act 

" I suppose we must manage for ourselves," said 
Ursula, "will you tell us what we ought to do, 
Mr. Heathcote ?" 

The lawyer was a kind-hearted man, and he 
looked compassionately at the pale worn face and 
at the fragile form, and he told his wife afterwards, 
that he felt as though he would rather have been 
shot than say what he felt he ought to say. 

But Ursula came to his relief as he sat hesitating 
and shuffling his feet about, and looking very red 
and uncomfortable. 

" Of course one thing is quite clear, the Grange 
must be sold or let ; we cannot afford to stay on 
here." 

It was easier for him to speak then, and he gave 
the best advice he could, and then he said, " Where 
shall you go in the event of your getting rid of 
the place ?" 
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" Away, as far away as we can get," said Katie 
impetuously. 

" Hush, darling, I don't think we ought to say 
that ; father will never be happy out of reach of 
Northminster, he likes to see his old friends and 
frequent his old haunts; and after all we shall 
have paid every one to the uttermost farthing, and 
there will be no disgrace upon our name;" and 
then the hot blood mounted to her face, for she 
remembered the big boys' letter and the story of 
Duncan's dishonour. She recovered herself how- 
ever in a moment, and continued, " My mother's 
little fortune of two hundred a year is all that we 
ought to keep, to live upon; Mr. Heathcote, do 
you know any house in the city that will suit 
us?" 

" There is not one to let in the whole place." 

" Not one, are you quite sure ?" 

" Well, there is that little cottage of Gibbs', in 
the High Street, a dark, low dwelling, just opposite 
a dead wall." 

" You mean where Parnell the dentist used to 
live." 

" Yes, that would hardly do for you." 

" I think it will ; we must make it as bright as 
we can inside ; will you inquire about it for us? and 
Katie shall go and look at it to-morrow." 

Katie shuddered, she remembered how years 
before, when she was a little child, she and Leila 
had gone with their mother to Mr. Parnell's, and 
how they had hated the dull, dark room, and had 
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said to each other that they could not live in such 
a nasty house. 

She remembered too the gentle rebuke that had 
fallen from their mother's lips. 

" My darlings, we must all live, and try to do 
our duty, where God has placed us ; it is not His 
Will that you should call such a house as this your 
home, if it were I dare say you would love it quite 
as well as you do the dear old Grange." 

It seemed as though she still heard the echo of 
that sweet voice, when she stood with Eva the next 
day in the low dark room of the little cottage in 
the High Street 

God had willed now that this should be her 
home, and she knew He would help her to do her 
duty there. 

" Katie," said Eva, " where is the garden ? show 
me the garden." 

" My darling, there is none." 

" No trees, no flowers ? oh Katie, I cannot live 
without some flowers ; where shall we get them to 
take to mother's grave?" 

" I dare say Miss Melville will give us some, 
dear, when we want them." 

"But they will not be the same as our own, 
Katie," continued the child persistently; "there 
will be no water-lilies there as there are in the 
pond at the Grange, and oh, it is so dark, so very 
dark and dreary." 

" Eva, dear, it is a cloudy day; when the sun is 
out, it will be nice and light." 
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" I wish it would be sunshine always, I should 
like to live for ever where the sun is always shining, 
and where the flowers always bloom." 

" My child, that can never be on earth. " 

" No, I know that, but Ursula told me that it is 
light always where Jesus is." 

Katie turned away; often and often in after 
days she thought of the child's words, and of the 
strange presentiment of sorrow that had come to 
her for an instant, as her little sister spoke, but 
which was speedily dispelled by the sound of the 
child's voice crying, 

" Katie, Katie, I have found the dearest little 
room at the top of the house, with a little window 
in it looking on to the Cathedral Yard ; I want to 
have it for my very own bedroom, and I shall hear 
the music in the early morning when it is too wet 
for me to go to Matins." 

The report that Katie took home, of the house, 
decided Ursula upon taking it, and now there was 
nothing to do but to begin to think of moving, for 
Mr. Heathcote had found a purchaser for the 
Grange, who wanted to take possession at Michael- 
mas, and of course there was a great deal needed 
in the way of repairs before it would be fit for any 
new tenants to inhabit. 

So the girls settled to leave early in August, for 
Charlie would be at home then to help them in the 
move. 

All too quickly the time came, dreaded by all, 
longed for only by the poor Squire, who had found 
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out that the place did not agree with him, never 
had done so, it was so miserably damp; the clear 
dry air of Northminster would make him quite 
strong again. 

Maria only was to go with them to their new 
home. Thomas had announced his intention of 
retiring from work, and taking a room next door 
to his old master. 

" I've got a bit of money, Miss Katie," said the 
faithful old man, " and I've nobody but myself to 
think of, and so if I likes to be handy to you, and 
keep you from being murdered in your beds at 
night, why that's no business of anybody's as I 
can see." 

Katie understood his motives, and turned from 
him to hide the tears which she could not restrain. 
There was much kindness shown to them on all 
sides, such offers of help from neighbours rich and 
poor, such tender thought for Ursula from the dear 
old Dean and Dr. Browne. It was a perpetual 
anxiety to Katie how the move could best be ma- 
naged for her, for she had never been carried further 
than the Oratory all through those long years. They 
told her they would contrive it for her, and so she 
left it all to them, and busied herself in making the 
house in High Street as comfortable as possible for 
her reception. 

She saw a great deal of Margaret at that time. 
The Dean's daughter used to go in and help 
her with her work, and Katie could not help 
thinking how much less cold and unbending 
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she was to her sisters than she had been in the 
old days. 

Once she said something of the kind to her, and 
Margaret answered, 

" It was Harry who first made me see my mis- 
take. I am happier now than I have ever been, 
and it is to him I owe it all." 

It was the first time for months that she had 
voluntarily named her brother, and Katie felt that 
she was expected to say something, and thought 
she could not do .better than acquiesce in the 
praise bestowed upon him. 

" Yes," she said, " Harry had a knack of setting 
everything right, when we were all children to- 
gether, and sometimes used to have a desperate 
quarrel." 

"There is only one point upon which I feel in- 
clined to be angry with him now," and Margaret 
looked into the girl's faoe as though she would read 
her very soul. 

The honest, truthful nature could not brook that 
he should be hardly judged ; he who had been so 
noble and so blameless through it all. 

" Margaret," she began, and then she stopped, 
whilst cheek, and neck, and brow were crimson. 

" Well, Katie, what is it ?" 

The tone was not encouraging. ^There was just 
a little of the old hard manner to be detected in 
it ; but at that moment it helped Katie and braced 
her up to the effort she had determined to make 
more than any words of sympathy would have 
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done. There was just a moment's silence, and 
then quite quietly and without a shadow of varia- 
tion in her voice, she said, 

" Margaret, it would be foolish and wrong to 
pretend that I did not understand what you meant 
when you spoke to me and looked at me like that 
just now, and I want to tell you, I have wanted you 
to know it for a long time, that whatever fault 
there has been, has been all mine ; he was noble, 
and good, and true as he has always been." 

" You mean that you refused him ?" 

" Yes." 

" Oh, Katie, why could you not love him ?" 

" I refused him, Margaret ; that is enough, even 
you must not ask more," and there was a sad, 
quiet dignity in Katie's manner which went straight 
to Margaret's heart. 

" My poor child," she said. 

And the long, pent up agony could no longer be 
restrained, and Katie laid her head on Margaret's 
shoulder, and sobbed as she had not sobbed since 
her mother died. 

" My poor child, so you are not quite a heroine 
after all." 

" Oh, no, oh, no, far from it Oh it has been so 
hard all through these terrible months." 

" It shall not be hard any longer, my little Katie. 
I will write to him to-day and tell him to come 
to me." 

The poor girl jumped up then and stood before 
her friend ; the tears all gone, nothing but a grave, 
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sorrowful, determined expression upon the young 
face. 

" Margaret, dearest, make me a promise." 

" Not until I know what it is." 

" I will tell you. You have misunderstood me 
quite. What I said to — to Harry on that evening 
he came out to the Grange, I should say now, more 
than ever now." 

" Because of your changed fortunes ?" 

" No ; as if that would make any difference to 
him ! I cannot tell you why, Margaret, I can only 
repeat what I have already said, it can never, 
never be." 

" Only one question more. Has it in any way 
to do with your father and Ursula ?" 

" I might not have been able to leave them. I 
don't quite see how I could have done it ; but they 
were not in my thoughts when I told him that he 
must not carry away with him one single bit of 
hope." 

" And there is none now?" 

" None ; and Margaret, you must give me your 
promise that you will neither write to him nor tell 
him how weak I have been to-day. It could do 
no good, it would only make things worse, harder for 
him and for me." 

Margaret gave the required promise sorely against 
her will, but she saw that written on the girl's face 
which convinced her that her plan would be use- 
less, that it would only be inflicting fresh pain upon 
them both. 
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It was a good thing for Katie that there was 
a great deal to be done in the little house that 
afternoon, and soon she was giving directions 
about the laying down of carpets and the hanging 
of pictures, and Margaret marvelled as she listened 
to her, but she knew where her strength came 
from, and whence the power to endure patiently 
was sent her. 

"You have promised, Margaret," were Katie's 
last words to her friend. " I must be getting home 
now to see what Charlie is doing. He ought to 
have sent the cart off with the things for Ursula's 
room before this. I cannot think what he is about." 

" Yes, dear, you may trust me, now and always." 

And so they parted, Margaret to go to the quiet 
Deanery, Katie to wend her way along the dusty 
high road to the old Grange, to the peaceful home 
of her childhood, which in two days more would 
be her home no longer. 

She passed through the overgrown garden, bright 
with its wild luxuriance of summer flowers, and she 
contrasted it with the dingy back court of the 
house in the High Street. 

"Poor little Eva," she mused, "our own little 
sunbeam ; she seems fitted to live for ever amongst 
the flowers. I am very much afraid it will be 
harder for her than we think. There is a great 
deal of mother's delicacy of constitution about 
her, Dr. Browne said, after she had the measles, 
and sometimes lately I have been afraid that she 
might pine away and die." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE LILY FOR MOTHER^ GRAVE. 

" Thy Lord hath need of these flowrets gay, 
The reaper said, and smiled, 
Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where He was once a child." 

Longfellow. 

j/^ATIE, have you seen any one? have you 

^ heard?" 

" Seen ? heard ? no, what is it ?" and Katie leant 
against the railing for support, for the wild, scared 
look on Charlie's face made her feel sure that there 
was something dreadful to tell. 

" Father ! Ursula !" she exclaimed. 

" No, neither of them ; but oh, Katie, I must 
tell it out at once, our darling is missing, and we 
are afraid she has been drowned, — they are drag- 
ging the pond now ; I saw you, and came to meet 
you." 

" Tell me about it, Charlie ; indeed I can 
bear it." 

" Every one was in a bustle, you know, and she 
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went up to father and said, in her own sweet pretty 
way, * Father dear, there's such a beautiful little 
lily in the pond, may I pick it, and take it to mo- 
ther's grave ;' and he said, * Yes.' You know he 
never refuses the child anything ; he did not think 
of the danger of her going there alone ; she went, 
and we have never seen her since ; but — but — " 
and Charlie hid his face in his hands, and sobbed, 
" they found her hat floating on the pond ! Thomas 
saw her last ; he says she ran past him singing her 
favourite hymn, * Oh, that I had wings of angels/ 
and she looked up at him and smiled, and said, ' I 
am going to pick a little lily for mother's grave, 
father says I may.' He did not stop her; he 
thought she was only going into the garden; no 
one knows it yet, Katie ; I dared not tell Ursula, 
until all hope was gone." 

" They have found her, Charlie." 
They were in sight of the pond now, and they 
saw old Thomas carrying something in his arms ; 
and they knew that it was Eva's white dress that 
was floating in the summer breeze. 

" To the house, Thomas," cried the brother and 
sister in the same breath ; and then they went up 
to him, not quickly as they had walked before, but 
with slow, lingering footsteps, dreading what they 
should see there. 

lhere was nothing to dread; only a sweet, pale 
child's face that might have been the face of an 
angel clasping in her hands a pure white lily— the 
little lily" she had picked "for mother's grave." 
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" Does she breathe, Thomas ?" 

" I can't tell, miss, but there's Dr. Browne's car- 
riage, I told Tom when Mr. Charlie sent him to 
look for you just to call and tell him to drive out — I 
thought somebody would be sure to want him." 

Large tears were coursing each other down the 
faithful old man's rugged cheeks, and Katie saw 
that all hope had gone out of his heart. 

They carried Eva into her own little room, and 
laid her on her bed : everything was done that 
could be done, to restore life to the little pale in- 
animate form, but it was all in vain ; God willed 
it otherwise, He wanted the angel-child to bloom 
in the fair garden of His own bright Paradise, to 
live for ever and for ever, amid the flowers, to bask 
in the perpetual light of the eternal sunshine. 

" My children, she has gone to happiness," said 
the kind old doctor, turning to Katie and Charlie, 
" I don't think, looking at her face, that we would 
seek to keep her here." 

They knelt for an instant by the side of the little 
bed ; they stooped and kissed the sweet cold brow, 
and then Katie spoke the one word, " Ursula." 

Dr. Browne looked grave. 

" Yes, she must be told of it at once ; the shock 
will be very great ; it must be carefully done. You 
need have no anxiety about your father, at least for 
to-day; I told him ten minutes ago what I feared, 
and all he said was, ' She is going to her mother, 
it is better so.' By-and-by he will realise it all, but 
not just yet ; his mind is not very clear just now ; 
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he has been somewhat upset with all the bustle 
and confusion. " 

"Will you tell Ursula ?" 

" Yes, if you wish it \ but, Katie, I think it might 
come best from you." 

" Very well, I will do it, if I might be left alone 
with her just for a minute before I go to Ursie's 



room." 



They all went away, and Katie was alone with 
her dead. 

" My own, my darling," she murmured, " I don't 
think I can bear it ; but oh, if you are happy, if 
you are safe home before any of the storms of life 
have come to you, surely, surely, I ought to be 
glad and thankful." 

But the gladness and the thankfulness would 
not come yet, and all poor Katie could do was to 
say the prayer which seems to be the first that our 
minds can contain in the first moments of our 
agony— the prayer which must be the best of all 
prayers, for it was taught us by the dear Lord Him- 
self : " Thy will be done f over and over again 
s e repeated the words, and when at last she rose 
, ™ er ™ e es, and once more kissed, the sweet 
ead face, she was able to say from the depths of 
ner sorrowful heart, « If He wanted you, we must 

And V P WiUin ^ m y sunbeam." 

for T . Cn She went to Ursula's room ; lingering 
yJl a minute of 4.V j 

strength in Ju 00r to pray for coura g e and 

Ursula dlfR cult task that was before her. 

Was busv > looking over a box of old let- 
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ters, and she did not raise her head up at the sound 
of Katie's footstep, but said cheerfully, 

" You are late, dear ; I have been alone such 
an age ; I was getting tired of my own company, 
even little Eva has not been near me ; I was just 
going to ring to know what had become of every- 
body." 

"Yes, I know I am late." 

The tones of the voice were sad and sorrowful, 
and Ursula put the box on one side, and said, 

" Katie, there is something the matter, tell me 
what it is." 

Katie knelt down, and put her arm round her 
sister's neck. 

" Ursula, dearest, do you remember what I told 
you the other day about our Eva, and the new 
house ? how she seemed to shrink from going there, 
away from the sunshine and the flowers ?" 

" Yes, I remember it, and how we feared that 
perhaps* it might be worse for her than for any- 
body, because of her delicacy since last winter." 

" Ursula, we need have no fears for her now." 

There was no mistaking her meaning, and the 
elder sister looked into her face, and said, 

" Do not be afraid of telling me the truth." 

" Oh, Ursula, our darling has gone to live in the 
sunshine, and among the flowers for ever." 

" Gone to where he and mother are," murmured 
Ursula, " waiting on the other shore. Katie, do 
not seek to spare me, I would know all." 

And Katie told all; told too how wondrously 
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beautiful their darling looked in her last calm 
sleep. 

She was not prepared for the effect of her words. 
Ursula, who for all those long years had lain upon 
her couch, without power of walking or standing, 
stood up before her and said, "I must go to 
her." 

" Ursula, you cannot, you must not." 
" Yes, I can," and she took two or three paces 
towards the door, and then fell back fainting into 
Katie's arms. 

Dr. Browne was walking up and down the pas- 
sage within call ; he heard the cry for help, and in 
an instant he was in the room. 

Katie told him the wonderful news. "She 
walked," she said, " walked from the couch to the 
door ; she said she must see her." 

" Thank God, my dear, thank God ; such cases 
are not uncommon ; it needs some shock to restore 
the powers that have been lost for so long. Miss 
Katie, does it not seem as though the little Angel 
had already begun to do her work." 

All this time he was taking means to restore 
Ursula to consciousness. Very soon she opened 
her eyes, and looked around her wonderingly. 

"I must go to Eva," she said, "I can walk 
now." 

'She must have her way," said Dr. Browne 
aside to Katie, " even if it should be at the risk 

sh° ther of these famting fits '" 

e took an arm of each, and they almost 
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carried her between them to Eva's room, where 
Charlie was kneeling watching by his little sister's 
side. 

There she lay with the lily in her crossed hands, 
and with a smile upon her face, and Katie thought 
as she looked, that Angels must have brushed past 
their darling with their soft white wings, and left 
something of their brightness there. 

Ursula did not faint, she was strangely calm in 
that still, sweet presence. 

" You were right, Katie," she said, " there need 
be no more fears for her, I will come again, perhaps 
I had better go back now." 

They took her back, sis they had brought her, 
and she was very ill and exhausted for the remainder 
of the evening, demanding all poor Katie's care 
and attention. 

Of course the move was put off for a week. The 
Dean and Margaret were at the Grange early the 
next morning, taking all trouble off the girls' hands, 
and comforting them as only those who have known 
such sorrow can comfort. 

There was the smallest ray of comfort coming to 
Katie and Charlie in the thought of Ursula's pos- 
sible recovery; but they could hardly be thankful 
for it yet, in the midst of the loss that seemed to 
make itself more felt every minute. 

They took their sunbeam into the oratory ; and 
the brightest place in all the dreary, desolate, half- 
dismantled house was that little room where Eva 
lay amongst the lights and the flowers, with the 

K 
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lily in her hand and a crucifix at the foot of the 
tiny coffin. 

Every day Ursula walked there, seeming to gain 
strength each time ; wondering at herself, thinking 
how happy her little darling would have been to 
see her as she was now. 

"And she does see me, Katie, surely; I feel 
that she is near us still, nearer than we can 
realise." 

It was hard to part with her when the day came 
when they must lay her in the churchyard beneath 
the hill side, in the grave beside her mother. It 
was only then that Mr. Howard broke down, and 
declared that she should not be taken away, — that 
she was not dead, only asleep, death was not as 
beautiful as that 

They pacified him as though he were a wayward 
child, and he went with them to the Cathedral 
where the Holy Sacrifice was offered, that unites 
the living with the dead in closest, holiest bonds, 
and then they stood at the grave, and Katie laid 
the little lily on her mother's coffin, and clear and 
sweet rose the young voices of the choristers as 
they sang the hymn that had been little Eva's last 
earthly song, — 

" Oh that I had wings of angels, 
Here to spread and heavenward fly, 
I would seek the gates of Zion 
Far beyond the starry sky." 

And then they left her beneath the hill side, but 
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they knew that only the earthly part was there,— r- 
that their darling's pure spirit was in the keeping 
of Him, Who was once a Little Child on earth. 

"Ursula," said Katie, when she went to her 
sister's room on her return, " Ursula, we would not 
have her back again even if we could." 

" My darling, no ; we will ask rather that Angels' 
wings may take us to where she is." 



CHAPTER XII. 

THIS WORK-A-DAY WORLD. 

" Labour is sweet, for Thou hast toiled, 
And care is light, for Thou hast cared." 

T^HEY began their new life in the little house in 
A High Street without their sunbeam to brighten 
the dreariness, and at first it seemed as though 
they could never be happy again, that no gleam of 
joy could ever come to them now. 

It was a relief to all of them when Charlie went 
back to his crammer's, for the poor fellow could 
not get over his little sister's death. He used to 
roam about for hours, no one knew where, but 
sometimes he was seen walking in the direction of 
the Church, and carrying in his hand a wreath of 
water-lilies, which he had taken from the pond at 
the old Grange to place upon that double grave. 

By degrees his letters became brighter and more 
cheery, and at last, one autumn day, a telegram 
arrived, " I have come out first; I will be home 
to-night" 

He had not told them when the examination 
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was to be, and he had gone back to his tutor's 
after it was over, to await the result. He could not 
bear to see them until he knew either the best or 
the worst Never in his wildest dreams had he 
imagined how well he would do, and his ugly face 
was all in a glow when he opened the door of the 
dark little house and stood amongst them eager 
and triumphant, but still with a shade of sadness 
upon his brow, when he thought of the joyous 
welcome that Eva had always given him. 

Ursula stood up to greet him. 

" Why Ursie," he said, " this is grand." 

" Yes, I can move about the house quite easily 
now, and on Sunday I went in a chair to the 
Cathedral They say I shall never be able to do 
much more, but I am so thankful for this much, 
coming as it did, when so much was taken from 
us." 

Then there was his father to come forward with 
his loud, 

" So you've distinguished yourself, eh, Charlie ? 
I always said you would." 

" I did my best, sir, and now I can get my com- 
mission without purchase, and I dare say, if I ex- 
change into some regiment going on foreign service 
I shall be able to live on my pay." 

" Eh, there is no need for that surely, is there, 
Katie, now that we have reduced our expenditure? 
He can have his allowance, can't he ? What his 
schooling cost anyhow." 

" No, dear, I am afraid he can't. We have been 
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encroaching upon our principal to do that much, 
but we will try what can be managed," and the 
poor old Squire turned to his son, and said cheer- 
fully, " Shell manage it for you ; our little Katie 
always manages everything." 

" Katie, indeed it must not be thought of; I shall 
get on very well, it will only require a little care at 
first" 

But Katie remembered that she had once heard 
Ralph say that any one who sent a youth into the 
army with nothing but his pay, was doing him a 
grievous wrong, sending him into almost unavoid- 
able temptation. There was the warning too of 
Duncan, who had entered the service just when 
his father's money troubles were beginning, and 
who had been to a certain extent thrown upon his 
own resources. 

" It must not be again," she mused, " the risk 
must not be run. I dare say fifty pounds a year 
will be as much as he will want, and I think I see 
my way to getting that." 

The next day she was at the Deanery, sitting 
in the library with Margaret, and to her she pro- 
pounded her scheme. 

" The Danvers want a governess." 

"Yes, I know they do." 

"English, music, and a little French; three 
hours in the morning and two in the afternoon, 
and the remuneration fifty pounds a year." 

" My dear Katie, you have learned the adver- 
tisement by heart, do you know of any one likely 
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to suit It will not be an easy post, Mrs. Danvers 
is a fearful fidget" 

" Margaret, would she take me ? I am Ursula's 
pupil you know, and she has been always con- 
sidered a prodigy of learning. Of course I am 
not like her, but I think I could fulfil the require- 
ments of„.that advertisement Will you speak for 
me?" 

" My dear child, surely there can be no necessity 
for it?" 

"Yes there is, for Charlie's sake," and then 
Katie told her friend all that was in her mind. 

"Are you sure, you shall like it; I mean in this 
place?" 

" No, I don't think I shall like it at all, but it is a 
duty, and sometimes lately, Magsie, I have thought 
that duties are the angels' wings that will waft us to 
our own true home at last; and besides, apart from all 
else I believe work will be good for me. The house 
is very small, and father spends most of his time at 
the reading-room, and Ursula is much more in- 
dependent of me than I ever thought she would 
be, and when I have done the little bit of house- 
keeping, and seen my poor people, time sometimes 
hangs heavily upon my hands, and I am running 
the risk of getting moody and discontented. You 
may be quite sure, dear, that this necessity for 
work is the very best thing that could have hap- 
pened to me." 

" Few sisters would have seen the necessity." 
Yes they would if they had had my experience," 



iC 
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and Margaret could not understand the expression 
of hopeless misery that came upon Katie's face. 
It was gone again in an instant, and when Blanche 
and Amy came in, they thought they had not seen 
the girl looking so well for many a long month. 

It was pleasant to see Margaret's loving manner 
to both her young sisters. Amy heartily responded 
to it, but Blanche was stern, and cold, and ab- 
stracted. It seemed in those days as though the 
girl had changed places with her elder sister. 

The Dean was not happy about her. He had 
learned during the last few months to look into 
things with keener insight than he had ever done 
before, and he saw that this engagement, upon 
which his child insisted, and which he could not 
prevent, was rather a burden and a weight to her 
than the happiness it ought to have been. 

" I think I should like to have to work myself," 
said poor Blanche, with a weary sigh, when Katie 
told them what her business with Margaret was. 

"You, Blanche!" answered Amy, "what would 
Vernon say?" 

There was a frown on the fair face, and Amy 
coloured, and felt she had made a mistake, and as 
Katie walked home she wondered how it would all 
end, and whether after all, the whole thing was not 
a grand mistake. 

It was not till she had seen Mrs. Danvers that 
she told Ursula and Charlie what she had done. 
She would have liked to have kept it from the 
latter altogether, but she had to begin her duties 
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at once, and could not otherwise account for her 
long absence from home. 

Ursula warmly approved of the scheme, but 
poor Charlie was terribly cut up at the first men- 
tion of it 

"Have I anything to do with it?" he asked. 
" Are you going out grinding five hours every day 
on my account ?" 

" Charlie, it will be such a pleasure to do any- 
thing for your sake." 

But he would not be reasoned into submission 
for a long time. He threatened to throw up the 
whole thing and get a clerkship in a merchant's 
office. 

" It was an unnatural thing/' he said, " that a 
woman should work for a man, and he would not 
stand it." 

By degrees Katie managed to reconcile him into 
letting her do it, promising she would give it up 
as soon as he got his promotion ; and before he 
joined his regiment, which was stationed at South- 
sea, he was made to own that work was really good 
for her, and that she was better for the regular 
employment. 

" Kittums, if ever I'm a Nabob, I don't know 
what 111 not do for you," he said, on the last 
morning before he went away. 

"You'll be good, Charlie, and keep up the 
family honour, and that will be doing more for me, 
for all of us, than if you presented us with the 
mines of Golconda." 
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"I'll try," answered the young ensign, "and 
Kittums, if there's any good in me, if I ever do 
anything to make you feel you are not ashamed of 
my ugly phiz, remember next to all mother taught 
me, I owe it to you. I might have gone to the 
bad at school long ago, if you hadn't shown me 
the example you did." 

" Charlie, you silly boy," but as Katie kissed the 
soldier lad's cheek, there was a strange thrill of 
happiness at her heart 

Day after day she went on with her self-imposed 
duties, and the little house in High Street was 
getting more like home, than she had ever thought 
it would have been. Ursula was keeping pretty 
well, her father was cheerful, and there came con- 
stant letters from Charlie telling of his happiness, 
and less frequent ones from the big boys in Aus- 
tralia, announcing their intention of coming home 
for a few months at no very distant time, and 
Leila wrote long epistles that did them all good to 
read. 

On one occasion Charlie's weekly missive was of 
unusual length. He was not much of a scribe, 
and generally scrawled over half a sheet, and 
thought he was to be highly commended, but now 
he had a piece of news to telL 

" I was walking on the pier with another fellow, 
when I saw an old lady in a green bonnet gazing 
upon me admiringly. I meekly returned the gaze, 
and then I knew that there could not be another 
such set of flaxen curls in all England, so I smiled 
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and took off my hat, and she came forward and 
held out her hand, and said, I was more like Uncle 
Walter than ever ; and lo and behold, here I have 
found the name of my school-boy days, Miss 
Griselda Martin. She is staying here for the bene- 
fit of salt water for her dog or her parrot, I don't 
know which, and she asked me to dinner, and I 
went, and she insisted upon knowing all about 
everything and everybody, and I found myself 
talking to her as if I had known her all my life. 
I even told her how noble you had been, Kittums, 
and what you were doing for me now, and she 
blew her nose, and rubbed her spectacles, and sent 
you her love, and I am to go and see her very 
often, and I like her awfully." 

After this Charlie often wrote about Miss 
Griselda, always telling of her kindness to him and 
of her inquiries for them all. 

And then came the news that she had left 
Southsea, and she had asked him to go and see 
her at Christmas in her own home in one of the 
midland counties, " and Kittums, you are to come 
too, she wants to make your acquaintance." 

" You must go, dearest," said Ursula, "the change 
will do you good, and I can take care of father, 
and of myself too." 

"We will see about it when the time comes, 
dear. It will not do to make plans so long before- 
hand." 

But when Christmas came she went down with 
Charlie for two days, and came home to find that 
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all had gone on rightly during her absence, and 
her father and Ursula made as much of her as 
though she had been away a month, they were so 
charmed to get their treasure home again. 

" She is a dear old lady, Ursula, and I never 
saw anything like her fondness for our Charlie, and 
he is very good and respectful to her. It is quaint 
to see him with her; do you know, Ursie, I should 
not wonder if some day or other, of course one 
does not like to think of it, Charlie would be a 
rich man/' 

And Ursula only smiled and said, she thought if 
it were so that the boy would know how to make 
a good use of his money. 

That Christmas-tide brought many blessings with 
it — in Ursula's improved health, in her father's 
cheerfulness, in Margaret's affection, Katie saw 
much for which she had to give thanks \ there was 
one thing more too that seemed to come as a 
special gift to her in those dark December days — 
one thing that gave her great pleasure, and yet a 
sharp keen pang of pain. Harry wrote to her ; a 
long letter as one of her own brothers might have 
written, telling her how he had thought of her in 
her sorrow, and how he rejoiced with her in her 
joy about Ursula ; then came a long description of 
Florence, and of his gay doings in the beautiful 
city, and afterwards a little bit about Northminster 
and the dear old Cathedral ; there were Christmas 
greetings to them all, and at the end were a few 
words for herself. " Katie, Ursula is better, will that 
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make any difference ? I will come home and take 
a farm, do anything, if you will only give me a 
hope ; and your people could live with us, and my 
life would be given up to make you happy." 

And she wrote, "It can never be different, 
Harry; but I thank you, and bless you for your 
goodness. Please forget me, and learn to be happy 
without me, for my answer must be the same as it 
was a year ago." 

The next she heard of Harry was, that he was 
going to India, and Margaret's face, when she made 
the announcement, told her that she guessed the 
reason of his 6udden resolve. 

" Oh, Katie dear, if things could have been dif- 
ferent !" 

" Margaret, some day, perhaps, when all that is 
dark will be made clear, you will know my reasons 
for acting as I have done." 

And Margaret could not but trust that even yet 
all that now seemed so wrong would come right. 

" Right it must be, whatever happens," she mused, 
" for I know the child's honest hearty purpose, and 
I know too where all her trust is placed, and where 
her strength is found." 

Very quietly, with strange monotony, but all the 
more quickly, the days passed on in the house in 
the High Street, and winter brightened into spring, 
and spring into summer, and one glad June day 
two tall fine young men walked up to the door, and 
Maria gave a little scream of delight, and Frank 
and Harold, the big boys, were ushered into their 
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father's and Ursula's presence ; and in came old 
Thomas, half mad with joy, he had seen the visitors 
walk up to the door, and recognized them in a 
moment, and after he had talked to them for two 
or three minutes he asked to be allowed to go and 
fetch Miss Katie home; it didn't seem fair, he 
said, that she shouldn't be there to see the young 
gentlemen as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Danvers of course could not do less than 
proclaim a whole holiday, when the old man, with 
an air of supreme importance, told his news, and 
oh how Katie sped along the quiet streets, leaving 
Thomas to hobble behind her, and what a joyful 
meeting that was with those dear big boys. 

They were at home three months; they could 
not leave their sheep any longer, they said, and 
they made the dark gloomy house bright with their 
fun and merriment, and Ursula and Katie saw that 
beneath all the noise and nonsense there was an 
under current of deep religious feeling, that those 
years in the wilds of Australia had but strengthened 
the old home teaching; the absence of Church 
privileges made them prize the beautiful services 
all the more. 

" When we go back we are going to begin build- 
ing a Church, 1 ' said Frank, "and the Bishop is 
going to send us a clergyman." 

It was a joke in the family that the big boys 
never spoke of themselves in the singular — it was 
always we; " we mean to do this, we mean to do 
that." 
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They were always welcome at the Deanery ; the 
dear old Dean delighted in their society, and the 
sisters sometimes used to think that Frank or 
Harold, they could not make out which, found some 
special attraction in the old oak panelled library, 
where Blanche and Amy were generally to be 
found. 

One evening, just about a month before the time 
fixed for them to go back to Australia, the brothers 
appeared in the little sitting-room in which their 
father, and Ursula, and Katie were sitting at tea. 

" We are late, we are afraid," said Frank. 

"Yes, indeed you are; what have you been 
doing with yourselves ?" 

They laughed merrily, and Frank looked at 
Harold, and Harold at Frank, and at last the 
younger brother spoke. 

" We have found a wife to take back with us." 

" Found a wife, my dear boys ! who, which of 
you?" 

"Frank, to be sure," said Harold; "she says 
she knows she shall like the life in the bush ; and 
the Dean has given his consent, and if s all settled, 
only Margaret says it will be a scrimmage to get 
her ready." 

Then Frank came forward, and sat by his father's 
side. " We hardly meant to do it to-day, father, 
although we have thought of it for some time, but 
Harold stayed to talk to Margaret and Blanche, 
and I went out with her into the garden to look at 
the ferns, and it all came out almost before I knew 
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what I was about ; I could not help telling her I 
had loved her ever since the first day I saw her, 
and she said — " and Frank coloured crimson, and 
Ursula came to the rescue. 

" It is all right, Frank dear, Katie and I have 
seen it for a long time ; we knew one of you would 
try and take Amy Melville hack with you, and we 
are very glad, very thankful; you will like little 
Amy for a daughter, will you not, father dear?" 

" Yes, my dear, very much ; and we must have 
a grand wedding — grander 4han poor Leila's was." 

It was a short bright happy courtship, with only 
the thought of the parting to cast a shadow on it, 
and the wedding was as grand as Mr. Howard 
could possibly desire ; the breakfast, reversing the 
usual order of things, was given at the Deanery, for 
the little sitting-room in the High Street would not 
have held half the invited guests. Amy was very 
tearful during the ceremony, and fairly broke down 
during her father's speech, but when Frank whis- 
pered, " You don't repent, do you, darling ?" she 
lifted a face all bright with smiles to his, and said, 
" No, indeed 1 oh, Frank, I know it is silly to cry, 
but if you were going to leave me I should be ever 
so much worse." 

So Frank took his bride to the Isle of Wight, 
and Harold remained at home for a few days, and 
then he and the Dean and Margaret travelled to 
Gravesend together, the two latter to see the ship 
in which the voyagers were going out, and to bid 
Amy good-bye. 
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" You will be very happy I am sure, Amy," said 
Margaret, as her young sister clung to her, weeping 
bitterly. 

" Oh, yes, I am happy ; but, Margaret, only say 
that you forgive all the past, and let Blanche be a 
comfort to you now." 

" The last year has been a very peaceful one to 
me, dearest, and you have helped to make it so ; 
as for the past, there were faults on both sides, and 
we will not talk of it now. Only, Amy darling, 
you will not forget us in your far-away home ?" 

"No, no, never." 

"Amy, my child, God have you in His holy 
keeping for ever." 

" Father, pray for me, think of me always." 

" I will, my darling, in Church above all." And 
the Dean gave his child a last long kiss, and shook 
hands with Frank and Harold. 

Frank could not speak, but Harold murmured, 
" We will take great care of her, sir," and so they 
left her standing on the deck between her husband 
and his brother, and sad though it was to feel that 
she was gone, there was no fear or foreboding for 
the future upon the father's or sister's mind. 

The fear and foreboding were reserved for the 
young sister at home, for poor misguided Blanche, 
fighting, as they saw she was fighting, against what 
she knew to be right. 

For all during those summer months Vernon 
Heathcote had not been near her, and they heard 
of him from others, taking his pleasure here, there, 
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little wooden cross, which had been her motbert 
present on the list birthday that she was with her 
chid, she asked from the depths of a humble, | 

penitent, contrite heart, that the false pride, (for 
she saw now that it was pride.) that had hindered 
her tor so Ions;, mkht be taken awar. and that in 
its place might come a childlike trusty a more 
chastened, resigned spirit. 

EiH v in the morniru: she was in the Cathedral 
she loved so well, asking for renewed strength and 
courage : and afterwards she stood in her fethefs 
study, and told him all that she had told Harry 
the night before. 

He was very merciful in his judgment of them 
all. speaking tenderly, as her mother would have 
done, to kir; thanking her for all her care of him 
and of his - little ones.'" scarcely dwelling npon the 
hardness which she confessed had been her stum- 
Ming-block, and yet very gentle when he talked of 
Blanche and Amy. 

*• My child." he said. ** perhaps I have not been 
watchful eno££h over all of von. I have been too 
abstracted, too absorbed in my books, and in my 
wvxk; we have all had a lesson. Magsie.; God grant 
that it max not have been civen us in vain. As 
regards Blanche. I must be guided by what young 
Heathcote savs ; I don't like him much. I never 
did. and what I have heard of him lately has not 
been much to his credit : but I can decide nothing 
hastily, I must make inquiries, and if there is really 
nothing wrong, nothing but youthful folly, why 
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and everywhere, able apparently to find time for 
everything but a visit to Northminster. 

And yet Blanche would not hear one word said 
against him. 

" My child, it does not augur well for your future 
happiness," the Dean had said to her once, when 
some people had come in and announced that they 
had met young Heathcote on his way to the New- 



market races. 

"That must be my own look-out, father," she 
had answered proudly. " You promised that you 
would say nothing for two years." 

" I know I did, my child," and the loving father 
sighed a weary sigh, for he knew that at the end of 
the appointed time he should have to say that 
which would make his wilful daughter very sad. 
He was spared the pain ; in the summer that fol- 
lowed Amy's wedding, Vernon Heathcote himself 
broke off the engagement. He wrote a cold hard 
letter, saying that he had felt for a long time that 
he and Blanche were not suited to each other, and 
mat they had better give each other up. She lifted 
was el f d thCn ' and bore h br *vely, although it 
sorrowed th ° Se ab ° Ut her t0 see how bitterly she 

heiSs waT^^^ 8 Vem °n's carriage to an 
salutary'Se^™^ in the P^s. It was a 
^PKne; poor ^ t S ° me thou 8 h most hard dis " 

^o alone can b ndtn tF* *" i ° nOW t0 ** 
hearted, and W h e u WOUI *<is of the broken- 

n the firs * few days of wounded 
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pride and humiliation were over she went up to 
Margaret and said, " Maggie, teach me to be good ; 
make me what I ought to have been all through 
these long wasted years/' And Margaret could 
only think of the words of the Psalm, " It is good 
for me that I have been in trouble." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SISTER BLANCHE. 

" The last sweet hymn has died away, 
The awful rite is o'er, 
And she is now a Bride of Christ, 
His love for evermore." 

T N the autumn days that came after that summer 
"■■ that had been so full of sadness to Blanche, 
there was great sorrow in many a home in North- 
minster. 

Down in the low part of the city near the river, 
typhoid fever in its worst form appeared, and ere 
a week had elapsed there was hardly a house in 
which there was not one dead. 

The poor things were panic-struck; for the 
sickness seemed to come without any apparent 
warning, and was raging amongst them almost 
before they quite realised that it was there. 

Margaret Melville did her best for them ; day 
and night she was at the bedside of some poor 
sick or dying creature, speaking words of hope 
and comfort, sending for the clergy to come and 
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administer the last Sacrament to those who were 
entering upon the dark valley of the shadow of 
death. 

The Dean soon saw the urgent need of more 
help ; he telegraphed to a nursing Sisterhood, and 
the next day two Sisters arrived at Northminster 
to take upon themselves the care of the fever- 
stricken patients. 

Margaret worked with them still, and with her 
was some one else, a fair girl whom none of the 
poor had ever seen in their homes before, but whom 
many of them recognised now, as one of the Dean's 
young ladies. 

" Margaret, I am coming with you," Blanche had 
said one morning as her sister was starting for her 
day's work. 

"Blanche, dear, it will be too much for you, 
indeed I don't think you are fit for it." 

" Fit for it !" and there was no common bitter- 
ness in the tone, " I suppose I am not ; there is 
not much that I am fit for, but Margaret, if you 
love me, let me for once in my life try and do 
something for others." 

" I meant, dearest, that I thought you were phy- 
sically unfit for such work as this; you hardly 
realise what it is, Blanche." 

" Let me try, at any rate ; if I cannot do it, I 
can but leave it." 

So those two went out together, and together 
they worked on day after day, until at last the 
pestilence was stayed, and the prayers that had 
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been offered up daily from all the Churches in 
Northminster were answered. 

How Blanche had laboured amongst them only 
the Sisters and Margaret could tell; sometimes 
she shrank from the strange sad sights to which 
she was so little accustomed, and then the momen- 
tary weakness was over, and she went back to her 
work, "strong and very courageous/' in a strength 
not her own. 

And when all was over, when the Sisters carry- 
ing with them the blessings of rich and poor had 
gone away to minister to others, when the dark 
November days had dawned, and the gloom of 
winter was falling upon Northminster, then one 
evening Blanche stood before her father as he sat 
in his study, and said, 

" Father dear, may I speak to you?" 

"Yes, my darling," and the Dean pushed away 
his writing and put back his spectacles from his 
nose upon his silvery hair, and set a chair for 
Blanche near the fire. 

" Father dear, you were going to let me go away 
from you once ; very soon, if things had been as we 
once thought they would have been, I should have 
been going to leave you." 

" Yes, my dear, I know you would, it is pleasant 
to have you with us, Blanche, but every day I think 
of your sorrow and thank God that He has shown 
you the way to bear it." 

" Dear father, I have come this evening to ask if 
you can spare me." 
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" Surely, my child ; a change will do you good, 
and you will come back to us strong and well." 

" But I do not mean to come back at all, father, 
at least, not to live." 

The Dean looked startled. 

" It is rather soon, is it not, Blanche ? who is it, 
my dear ? I have not noticed any one, I have not 
seen anything." 

Blanche smiled the brightest smile that the Dean 
had seen upon her face for many a month as she 
answered, 

" No, no, it is nothing of that kind, father," and 
she got up and went and knelt at his feet ; " I want 
to ask you if the offering of such a life as mine 
would be acceptable, — a life embittered by a great 
disappointment, a wasted life for all these two-and- 
twenty years." 

" What do you mean, my child ?" 

"It has come into my heart lately, since the 
fever, sometimes I have almost dared to hope that 
God put the thought there, that I should like to 
give Him the rest of my life ; I should like to be a 
Sister of Mercy." 

He looked at her for an instant with deep yearn- 
ing tenderness, and then he laid his hand upon her 
head, and said, 

" My darling, there is no reason why it should 
not be ; I cannot, dare not, keep you back." 

There came a look upon her face of unspeak- 
able joy, ,and then it was clouded by a shade of 
doubt. 
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" Dear father, I have read lately in some of the 
books in the library, that those who have aspired 
to such a life, have given themselves up in the first 
freshness of their youth, given up all they had to 
give, before sorrow or disappointment came to 
them." 

" Yes, my child, it is so ; and perhaps at the 
last, in the great Judgment Day, those who ga?e up 
the world in its brightness and its freshness may 
have a higher place than those who learned to love 
God, because dark days of sorrow had come to 
them ; but, Blanche dear, the pure Virgin Mother 
was at the foot of the Saviour's Cross, and by her 
side was S. Mary Magdalene, worn out not only by 
the world's sorrow, but by the world's sin : it seems 
to me that the trouble that brings some of us to 
Him will be accepted in mercy, as one of the 
talents rightly used, as one of the seeds of bit- 
terness, that has brought forward a harvest of 
joy." 

She was satisfied then; and the Dean himself 
wrote at her request to the Superior of S. Agatha's, 
and asked her to receive his daughter into her 
home. 

Blanche did not go to her new life until after 
Christmas, and six months afterwards she came 
back to Northminster for a few days in a Novice's 
dress, and with an expression of quiet peace and 
happiness upon her face that made them all re- 
joice over her. And afterwards in the years that 
were to come Sister Blanche was loved and re- 
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verenced by all who knew her, more especially by 
the young nieces and nephews who thought that 
there was no one in all the world half so pretty 
or half so good. 

It had been a great grief to Katie when the 
fever came, that she had not been allowed to 
go and help amongst the sick; but she knew 
she could not do that, and continue her duties, 
so she and Ursula used to pray for them, 
and send little dainties to them, and it was some 
comfort to hear Sister Ruth say, that they could 
not have got on at all without that extraneous 
help. 

"We shall have you running off to join them 
Sisters some day, Miss Katie/' said Maria, when 
she first heard of Blanche Melville's resolve; 
" 'tain't for me to speak against them, after all the 
good they've done here ; but 'twould be a sorry 
day as took you away from us, my dearie, and we 
could none of us bear it." 

" I could not go," answered Katie, "I am not 
fit for it, indeed I am not." 

"You're fit for anything, Miss Katie, according 
to my thinking." 

" Yes, I know you have far too good an opinion 
of me Maria, but believe me you need have no 
fear of that kind," and when Maria left the room 
poor Katie's head sank upon her hands, and she 
murmured, " Sometimes I have thought it might 
be rest and peace to do as Blanche has done ; but 
for me it would be mockery, for the earthly love is 
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in my heart still, and Jesus when He calls His 
chosen ones to the higher state asks — not the first 
place — that by His help I could give, but all, every 
bit, no other thought, no other affection, to come 
between Him and those who are His Brides on 
earth." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



"HE'S A RARE FRENCH SCHOLARD, HE IS." 



" Over the water and over the sea, 
Over the water to Charlie." 

Nursery Rhyme* 

" THHE big boys" had said very little about Dun- 
A can during their three months' visit home. 
All that Katie knew was that there was a general 
impression in the colonies that he had gone quite 
to the bad, and that the accusation of forgery 
brought against him was a true one ; but the sub- 
ject was somewhat painful, and Frank and Harold 
had not seemed to care to speak about it. 

It was supposed he had come home, but even 
the name of the ship in which he had started was 
uncertain, and there had been several wrecks that 
year, and it was thought very possible that he was 
one of the many who had left Australia under a 
feigned name, and of whom no clue or trace was 
to be found 
It was evident that all of them, even Ursula, 
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thought that they should never hear of him again, 
and only Katie held to the hope that some day 
or other it might be granted to her to do as her 
mother had bidden her do, and " be kind to Duncan 
when he came home." 

One morning, two years after little Eva's death, 
a letter came to the house in the High Street, 
which gave rise to a great amount of conjecture ; 
it was a French letter, bearing a French post- 
mark, and it was addressed to the Grange, to 
Ursula. 

" Somebody who does not know much about us, 
Katie," she said, as she took it up, and carefully 
broke the seal ; and then as she read her face grew 
very white, and tears of mingled sorrow and thank- 
fulness rose to her eyes. 

" What is it, dear ?" asked Katie, " may I 
see?" 

"Yes, come, and read it with me; it is from 
Duncan, — no, not from Duncan exactly, although 
he has dictated it, his wife has written it" 

" Duncan ! Duncan's wife ! oh, Ursula, what 
does it all mean ?" 

" I don't know, I can't understand it yet ; read 
for yourself, Katie." 

And then together they read the ill-written, 
almost unintelligible scrawl. 

" Dearest Ursula, 

" Have you forgotten that there is such a 
being in existence as your unhappy brother ? It is 
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years since I have heard of any of you, and the 
last news that came to me through the papers was 
that mother was dead. Did she forgive me before 
she went away ? 

" I married a nice little girl before I left Aus- 
tralia, and she has been good and true to me. We 
have been living in this place more than three 
years; I, giving English lessons, Mary taking in 
needlework. 

" I would not write before ; I would not add to 
the burdens I had already laid upon my father ; 
but now I am ill, — the doctor says there is little 
or no hope, and I cannot bear the thought of leav- 
ing my wife and my little Eva, amongst strangers 
in a strange land Could any one come to me ? 
Oh, you don't know how I long to see one of the 
old home faces once again, before I die ! I have 
done many wrong things, but I have suffered much, 
and I have repented. 

" My love to all of you. 

" Your erring, but loving, 
" Duncan." 

The letter was dated from a street in the little 
town of Dinan in Brittany. 

The sisters read it through twice, and then Ur- 
sula looked at Katie, and said, 

" What is to be done ?" 

" I must go to him." 

" You, Katie darling ? it cannot be." 

"Ursula, listen; that Christmas Day when I 
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first knew that mother was going from us, she spoke 
to me of Duncan for the first time, and asked me, 
if ever he came home, to be kind and loving to 
him. ,, 

" Ah, yes, but it is so far away in a strange land, 
— if Charlie could but go with you." 

" That is impossible ; you know he was to go to 
Hythe yesterday, and he could not get leave now ; 
it would not be right to ask it." 

" Then you must take Maria. " 

" No, indeed ; she is necessary to father and to 
you." 

" There is no one else that I can see ; Margaret 
could not leave the Dean." 

At this moment Maria came in to clear away 
the breakfast things, and seeing the troubled look 
on her mistress' faces, she made bold to ask if 
there was any bad news. 

They told her what news had come, and what 
their present difficulty was. 

" I can go alone, Ursula dear, indeed I can." 

" My darling, I should be so wretched — " 

"If you please, young ladies, what do you 
think of Thomas? he's a rare French scholard, 
he is." 

It was a new idea ; one that made them smile 
when it was first suggested, and they put it away as 
not feasible ; but it came back afterwards, assuming 
a tangible shape, and in half an hour from the re- 
ceipt of Duncan's letter the old coachman was sent 
for, and admitted into the sisters' confidence. 
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" I'd go to the world's end to see Master Duncan 
again," said the poor fellow, sobbing for joy; "they 
was all fine young gentlemen, all of them; but 
there was never one of them corned up to him ; 
to see him on his pony, following the hounds when 
he was ever so small a chap, was a sight worth 
seeing, I never seed nothing like it afore or 
since. ,, 

" And, Thomas, you speak French, don't you ?" 
asked Katie, anxiously. 

" Well, Miss Katie, I can make the Frenchmen 
understand me; there was one dirty little 'oss 
dealer, as corned to the Grange years agone, and 
he wanted to buy Mermaid, the beautiful black 
mare; he wouldn't take no for an answer; the 
Squire kept on saying, ' Nong, mounseer.' At last 
he went away, and then if he didn't have the 
imperence to come up to me in the street one day 
when I was waiting at a shop for the mistress, and 
begin again about Mermaid, and I minded the 
Squire's words, and I shook my fist at him, and 
screamed out as loud as I could, ' Nong, moun- 
seer/ and didn't he just jump away like a fright- 
ened hare? and ever since that, if one of them 
dirty, nasty, little Frenchmen has spoken to me, I've 
just spoke all the language I know, and they've left 
me alone." 

Ursula and Katie laughed heartily, and the laugh 
did them good ; then Bradshaw was consulted, and 
routes discussed, and it was finally settled that 
Katie and her escort were to start that afternoon 
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by the five o'clock train for Southampton, and from 
thence take the midnight boat to S. Malo, and on 
in the morning to Dinan. 

" And, Miss Katie, you'll not bother about the 
money, I've got a little bit in a canvas bag all in 
gold, and you can just let me pay everything, and 
if they wants to cheat won't I just i Nang y mounseer 3 
them !" 

And Katie could only say, "Thank you, Thomas," 
for her heart was very full at the old man's gene- 
rosity and delicacy of feeling, and she would not 
for the world hurt him by refusing his offer then, 
although of course she determined that he should 
be repaid at some future time. 

It was a busy morning in the house in the High 
Street, Ursula and Maria putting together all the 
delicacies they could think of for the invalid, and 
Katie packing up her own wardrobe into as small 
a compass as possible, and snatching half an hour 
to go and see the Dean and Margaret, and to ex- 
plain to Mrs. Danvers that it was uncertain when 
she should be home again. 

The children clung about her and entreated her 
not to be away long, they could not do without 
her, they said ; and her heart was very full of a 
quiet, thankful joy, as she knelt before the Altar 
of the Cathedral, and asked God to be with her to 
her journey's end. 

Duncan was found, that was enough for her; 
the prayer of long years was answered, the mother's 
wish about to be fulfilled. She hardly realised 
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that he said in his letter that he was dying ; it was 
a cause for infinite thanksgiving to know that 
through God's Mercy she should see him once 
again. 

They did not tell Mr. Howard whither she was 
bound. " She is going away for a few days to see 
a sick friend/' Ursula had said to him, and he was 
quite satisfied with the explanation, and only hoped 
she would not be away long. 

" God bless and keep you, my dearest one, and 
oh, if you can bring Duncan home what joy it will 
be;" and Ursula, standing in the doorway, bade 
her young sister a loving farewell. 

We need not describe the journey ; it was a fine 
night, but even fine nights do not prevent mal de 
mer, and Katie, perfectly well herself, heartily 
wished her journey at an end. 

Poor old Thomas ! it was his first glimpse of the 
sea, and when he presented himself before his 
young mistress, as the steamer was entering the 
port of S. Malo in the morning, he was a piteous 
object to behold. 

" I should have been all right if it hadn't been 
for one of those Mounseers with his bad baccy," 
he said, — " 'twasn't the sea at all that did for me, 
'twas the dirty Frenchman." 

He very soon revived however under the in- 
fluence of seeing a crowd of porters and gensdarmes 
make their way on to the deck. Then began a 
scene the like of which Katie had never seen 
before ; screaming, gesticulating, swearing, as only 

M 
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our neighbours across the Channel can scream, 
and gesticulate, and swear ; garfons thrusting into 
the hands of the bewildered English passengers the 
cards of their respective hotels, and describing the 
perfections of each in voluble terms; cockers en- 
treating every one to take a drive ; all equally re- 
sentful when their offers were refused, but appa- 
rently quite convinced of the futility of their 
efforts, as far as Katie was concerned, by the sten- 
torian "JVong, mounscer" from the very quaint-look- 
ing old man, who stood guarding his young mistress 
with such jealous care. 

At last the landing was accomplished, the 
wretched custom-house business got through, poor 
Katie's box mercilessly opened and its contents 
pulled about, Thomas' "Nong> mounseer" falling all 
unheeded upon the ears of the officials of the 
Douane. 

An old gentleman on board the steamer had 
told Katie the best way of getting to Dinan ; " the 
steamer up the Ranee is the most pleasant and 
picturesque," he said, "but it is sometimes very 
long, and you appear anxious to arrive at your 
destination." 

" Yes, indeed I am." 

" Then, if I might be allowed to advise, you had 
better get some breakfast directly you land, and 
then take the little steamer across to Dinard, there 
at eleven o'clock you will find a diligence which 
will take you on to Dinan in an hour and a 
half." 
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She was only too thankful for any hints as to 
the best means of accomplishing her journey, and 
she went with Thomas to an hotel and ordered 
breakfast, and whilst it was getting ready she 
walked with the old man through the quaint old 
fortified town, just gazing from the ramparts at the 
blue sea sparkling in all the bright beauty of the 
sweet summer morning, and at the little island 
which the poet Chateaubriand had begged from 
his fellow-citizens as his last resting-place, — the 
ocean which had spoken to him with ceaseless 
voice during his life plashing against his grave now, 
singing a low sad requiem to his memory. 

Then on their way back to the hotel she heard 
a bell going, and she turned to Thomas and 
said, 

I must go into the Church for a minute." 
Then, miss, I'll wait for you here, I couldn't 
encourage them Papist Mounseers." 

She did not keep him very long; she had not 
time to examine the building with all its mixed 
architecture, she made her way to a little side 
chapel, where a Priest was saying Mass, there she 
said her prayers, and when she went out again 
into the busy streets she felt calmed and strength- 
ened by those few quiet moments in God's House, 
after all the turmoil of the night, and the early 
morning. 

The breakfast was not a lengthy meal ; Thomas 
had his, at a side table, and made most grotesque 
faces at everything that was offered him. " They're 
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all frogs, Miss Katie, I'm sure," he said, " done up 
in different ways with some of their nasty French 
messes." 

He was gracious enough to say that " the coffee 
warn't bad, although it didn't do after Maria's 
coffee f and Katie could not help being intensely 
amused at everything she saw, and her spirits rose 
when she mounted the banquette of the diligence, 
and felt getting nearer to Duncan at every step the 
strong clumsy horses took. 

Thomas' indignation at the sight of these animals 
knew no bounds. The harness called forth his 
severest censures, and Katie was really thankful 
when he went off into a sound sleep, and left her 
to her own thoughts. 

" Voila Dinan," said the good-natured coachman 
at last; "ou est-ce que Mademoiselle veut de- 
scendre ?" 

Katie explained to him that the address was 
Rue de 1'Horloge ; and with a grunt and a signifi- 
cant " bien /" he drove some of the other passen- 
gers to their destinations, and proceeded to whip 
his horses on through a number of narrow cir- 
cuitous streets until he stopped at a low door just 
in front of a huge clock. 

"English gentleman sick," he said, trying to 
speak intelligibly ; "going dead." 

Poor Katie! she had been dreaming a dream 
of happiness that might be in store for them all, 
when the cocker's words brought her back to the 
stern realities of life. 
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The English gentleman could be none other than 
Duncan, and he was dying. 

"Thomas," she said, "here we are, you have 
been asleep." 

"Asleep! no, Miss Katie; who could sleep in 
such a shandy dan?" 



CHAPTER XV. 

ONLY A LITTLE FAIR CHILD. 

" I here protest in sight of heaven, 
And by the hope I have of heavenly bliss, 
That I am clear from this misdeed." 

King Henry VI. 

" ^f ^^ then, Miss Katie, mind how you get 

•*• down from this here disgraceful vehicle ; 
out of the way, little one, or you'll be hurt." 

" No, I shan't," was the answer, " no, I shan't, 
you funny old man," and Katie turned to look at 
the speaker, and as she did so, it seemed just for a 
minute, as though her heart ceased beating; old 
Thomas too held on to the wheel for support 

What was it that had such a strange effect upon 
them both ? Only a little fair child, with a bright 
colour and blue eyes, and curls of golden hair fall- 
ing in rich luxuriance from beneath her little quaint 
French cotton cap. 

" My little one, will you tell me your name ?" 
said Katie, drawing the child towards her. 

" My name is Eva, Eva Howard." 
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Then Katie took her up into her arms and kissed 
her, and handed her over to Thomas, and he kissed 
too, a proceeding which the young lady resented 
by kicking violently, and holding out her arms to 
go back to Katie. 

" Eva, my little Eva, I am your aunt, your own 
aunt, will you not speak to me ?" 

" Are you Aunt Ursula, or Aunt Leila, or Aunt 
Katie ?" said the child, showing that she knew the 
names at least, of all her relatives. 

" I am Aunt Katie.'* 

"And where is my Aunt Eva?" 

" My darling, she has gone to the Angels." 

A grave awed look came upon the little face. 
"We thought papa was going there yesterday; 
Monsieur le Cure' told me to ask that he might, 
but the doctor has been, and he says he won't go 
yet, he'll stay with Maman, and with me, perhaps 
for a little while, perhaps for a long time, perhaps 
always." 

The child's words sent a thrill of unspeakable 
joy to Katie's heart 

"Will you take me to your papa and your 
maman now, Eva ?" 

"Yes, this way; but who is that funny old 
man?" 

" He is a dear friend of mine and of your papa's." 

" Are you Thomas ?" said the child, lifting her 
sweet blue eyes to the old wrinkled face, " if you 
are, I love you, and I will not call you a funny old 
man any more." 
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It may have been that in the future those eyes 
of Miss Eva's were destined to win many a heart ; 
but never was conquest so complete and entire as 
the one achieved over old Thomas then — he was 
her devoted slave from that moment until the day 
of his death. 

"Eva," cried a clear girlish voice, "where are 
you, petite?" 

" Here, maman, with Aunt Katie and Thomas ;" 
and then a brown head disappeared from the win- 
dow, and the door was opened by a young woman, 
scarcely more than a girl, who stood blushing and 
smiling on the threshold. 

" You are Duncan's wife, I know," said Katie, 
kissing her ; " Eva says he is better." 

"Yes, the doctor said to-day that perhaps he 
would get well. Will you come to him now ? he 
will hear the voices, and he will fidget." 

Katie followed her up the old winding staircase, 
whilst Eva pulled Thomas into the kitchen. 

" Duncan, I have brought your sister to you." 

Duncan opened his eyes dreamily, and then a 
bright pleased wondering smile came upon the wan 
haggard face. 

" Mother," he said, " kiss me, and say you for- 
give." 

"Duncan dearest, she did forgive; it was her 
last wish that you should come home to us again." 

He sat up now, and Katie could see what he was 
like ; she had but a vague indistinct remembrance 
of the Duncan of old, but she had heard of his rare 
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beauty, and often seen his likeness, and she could 
trace no resemblance to the handsome noble-look- 
ing youth in the haggard prematurely old man, 
who could boast of just sufficient of the family fea- 
tures to assure her that it was really her brother. 

He did not speak, he could not, and she went 
up to him and kissed him and said, " Duncan, I 
am Katie, I have come with old Thomas to take 
you home." 

" Home to the old Grange ?" 

" Home to Northminster." 

He was satisfied then, and once more he closed 
his eyes, and sat with his hand in his sister's for a 
long time ; then he sent for Thomas, and the old 
man bore up bravely at the sight of his loved young 
master, and even ventured to suggest that a canter 
across the Northminster downs would make a man 
of him, in a very short time. 

After a time Duncan went to sleep, and Katie 
made acquaintance with her sister-in-law ; she found 
her a loving amiable girl, wholly uneducated, ex- 
cept for the little teaching her husband had given 
her since they married; she spoke of him with 
blind devotion, and it was evident to Katie that 
whatever his faults had been, as a husband and 
father he had been exemplary. Her letter to 
Ursula was full of a new hope and joy, " We will 
have him home soon, Ursie dearest; and surely 
she can see us, and rejoice over the wanderer's 
return." 

From that day Duncan gained strength rapidly ; 
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he was not allowed to talk much, and the doctor 
said his wife was a better companion for him than 
his sister, Katie's presence seemed an encourage- 
ment to conversation. 

Monsieur le Cure', as little Eva called him, vi- 
sited the invalid every day; the people of the 
house had sent for him when Duncan was sup- 
posed to be dying, and the old man had been 
very good and kind ; not seeking in any way to 
proselytise, but speaking only of those saving truths 
of religion which we must all hold in common. 

Katie used to wander about along the river's 
bank, sometimes alone, sometimes with Eva and 
old Thomas, and now that Duncan seemed really 
getting better she could revel in the lovely scenery 
and gaze with delight at the grand old feudal walls 
which seemed to rise straight up from the smiling 
river, and at the little villages nestling in the peace- 
ful valleys. 

" Thomas, is it not lovely ?" she would say some- 
times. 

" Well, I can't say as I sees much in it, miss, it's 
nothing to our Cathedral." 

As for Eva, the whole current of her little life 
seemed changed ; she had been lonely enough be- 
fore her aunt and Thomas came, she had had no 
one to play with, no one to order about, and now 
all day long Thomas was there ready to be a horse 
or a donkey, or anything the imperious little maiden 
chose to call him. 

Katie sometimes wondered how far it was good 
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for the child, but comforted herself with the idea, 
that there would be a break to it, when they got 
back to England. 

" Duncan," she said one evening to her brother, 
"the doctor says we may go home in a week," an d 
then for the first time she told him that it was not 
to the old Grange they were going, but to a small 
house in the High Street. 

He did not answer for a minute, he only turned 
away from her and groaned ; and then in a husky 
voice he said, 

"It was not my fault that you left, was it, 
Katie ?" 

" No, not wholly, indeed very little ; father spe- 
culated, and was unsuccessful, and you know, dear 
Duncan, in the old days he never knew the value 
of money." 

He seemed satisfied with her answer, and he 
turned to her again and looked searchingly into 
her face as he said, 

"Did you ever hear anything about me, that 
made you think I had dishonoured our name ?" 

It was no use to try and evade the question with 
those deep searching eyes of his fixed upon her. 

" Yes, we heard something a long long time ago." 

" Katie, it was not true, I have done many wrong 
things in my life, but, believe me, I never did that ; 
I had a friend, one who had rescued me from death, 
and in a moment of temptation he forged the name, 
and I got the credit of it. I was just married, and 
I bolted, — to have stood a trial would have been 
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to convict him, and that I could not do : he died 
a year ago, sending me the confession of his guilt. 
I believe my name appeared in only one paper, 
and I have only thought lately, that in some way 
the false accusation might have brought trouble 
upon some of you." 

" Dear Duncan, no one but ourselves ever knew 
it, — the big boys were obliged to write it lest we 
should see it suddenly." 

" I am glad ; thankful that it has done no harm." 

She kissed him, and went away, for she was 
glad too, and thankful, oh, how thankful. She 
wandered on through the quiet streets into the 
old Church, and there as the soft moonbeams fell 
upon the stone pillars with a holy light, she knelt 
and poured out her heart in one intense fervent 
thanksgiving. 

She did not think of the future, that must be as 
God willed it, but the stain was removed from their 
name, there was no shadow of dishonour now upon 
their fair fame, and oh the weight that was taken 
from the true, loving, loyal nature. 

" They will be so glad," she mused ; " perhaps 
not quite as glad as I am; and yet it may be 
foolish of me to think of thai; I dare say he has 
forgotten me, I dare say he will never come back 
to care to hear that it was all a mistake." 

Another week, and the steamer that had carried 
that happy party from S. Malo arrived in South- 
ampton docks. 
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" Here you are," said a hearty, cheery voice, and 
Charlie went forward to where his brother stood. 

" I came to meet you, I thought I might be a 
help ; but who is this ?" as there danced up to 
him a bright little child, with blue eyes and golden 
hair ; and then he stooped to kiss her and said, 
" Little Eva, you must be very good, for you are 
so like her." 

" I mean to be good, Thomas says I am to com- 
fort the family, and I mean to do so," and the little 
one drew herself up with an air of conscious dignity, 
which was irresistibly comical. 

" She's like her in everything," said Charlie to 
Katie, " even to those old-fashioned ways of hers." 

"Yes, sometimes it is almost too trying to be 
with her, — but I shouldn't say that, with our little 
one with the Angels, and this little sunbeam here ; 
surely God has been very' good to us." 

And Charlie whispered, " Kittums, dear old Kit- 
turns, one thing I thank Him for every day, and 
that is, for giving you to us." 




CHAPTER XVI. 



"miss griselda is dead/' 



"There the water-lilies open, 
Lying on the sea of glass." 

" T^ATHER, Duncan is coming home." 

Ursula, leaning upon the stick which she 
was obliged always to use, was standing at the 
window, eager, anxious, expectant. Mr. Howard 
was walking nervously up and down the little room, 
wondering what it was that was causing so unusual 
a bustle in the well-ordered establishment. 

"What did you say, my dear?" 

" I said, father, that Duncan was coming home 
to-day, he and his wife and child; Katie and 
Charlie are bringing them to us, he has been very 
ill, dear; he has suffered very much, and now he 
is coming back to u? to be taken care of; you will 
be glad to see him, will you not ?" 

There was a light in the vacant eyes, and just a 
little quivering about the mouth, and there was 
something very touching in the way in which the 
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old man laid his hand upon his daughter's shoulder 
and said, 

" Ursula, my dear, your mother told me before 
she went away from us, that I was to be very kind 
to my son Duncan when he came home ; and he 
is coming home to-day, you say. Yes, I shall be 
very glad indeed to see him, he is welcome to his 
father's house." 

There was the rattling of a cab in the quiet 
street, and all that Ursula could see was a sweet 
childish face looking about her wonderingly, and 
she knew then that a new sunbeam had come to 
them to brighten all their lives. 

They none of them afterwards could remember 
what happened at that meeting, how before any of 
them knew it, Duncan was in the room, and Thomas 
was giving Eva into her grandfather's arms. All 
they heard was a husky, broken voice saying, " Fa- 
ther, will you have me at home again?" and the 
answer spoken clearly and distinctly, "Yes, my 
boy, I only wish your mother had lived to see this 
day." 

" Grandpapa, Thomas says I'm to comfort you, 
will you let me ?" 

The old man fairly broke down then, and tears 
— the first they had seen there for many a long 
day— rolled down his cheeks. 

" Ursula," he said, " I want to thank God for 
His goodness to me to-day." 

The Cathedral bell was ringing for Evensong, 
and he took his hat and stick from their place and 
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walked out, and they knew he had gone there to 
give thanks for the mercy that had come to him ; 
they none of them spoke, it was so solemn and 
so strange, and at last Eva grew impatient and 
carried off Thomas to show her the house, and 
then the others drew round Duncan, who had been 
placed upon the sofa, and there was a little talk 
about his health and their journey, and after a time 
Ursula and Katie left the husband and wife toge- 
ther and went up stairs. 

Then Katie knelt at her sister's feet and sobbed 
out, "Ursula, dear Ursula, there is no dishonour 
upon our name ; he never forged that bill, he bore 
the accusation because the man who did it had 
saved his life." 

" Katie, my darling, it seems almost too much, 
all this joy coming at once. ,, 

* 

" Yes, indeed it is, sometimes I have wondered 
what we have done to deserve such happiness. " 

"My dear, we have done nothing, only we 
trusted, Katie, and God's Mercy has not failed us." 

Two more days and Katie went back to her 
work ; there was more reason than ever now, she 
said, that she should earn a little more money. 
The others settled down quietly into their new life ; 
Duncan walking about with his father, and well 
content to be spoilt and petted by his wife and his 
sisters ; Mary doing all she could for every one, 
winning all their hearts by her gentleness and un- 
obtrusiveness, Eva lording it over the whole house- 
hold like a little queen. 
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One morning old Thomas appeared in the door- 
way, his face wreathed with smiles. " Miss Eva," 
he said, " look out of the window." 

The child needed no second bidding, and the 
next minute a shout of wild delight rang through 
the room. Every one thronged round her to see 
the cause of her excitement, and there, standing 
at the door, was a tiny Shetland pony, ready 
saddled for a lady. 

"Whose is it, Thomas ?" said Duncan. 

"Miss Eva's, sir; I hopes you'll not think it a 
liberty, but I've been a-pining for something to 
groom this long time, and Steeples down at the 
Dragon wanted to part with the little beast, and I 
bought it, and I'm going to keep it in the old 
stable at the back of my place, and Miss Eva can 
ride upon it all day if she likes, and 111 walk by 
her side." 

" And canter and gallop too, Thomas," said the 
child. 

" Yes, miss, anything you like." 

"Ask him if hell take you and the pony up to 
the moon," said Charlie, " he's sure to say yes." 

But Eva drew herself up with dignity. "You 
must not laugh at Thomas, Uncle Charlie, indeed 
you must not ; it is because I'm like my own little 
Aunt Eva who has gone to the Angels that he is so 
kind to me;" and then the merry child ran to the 
door, and Thomas followed to help her upon her 
new steed. 

Her mother ran after her with her hat and jacket, 

N 
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and off she went with her old slave running by her 
side, just, as Duncan said, as though she had been 
used to ride upon a pony all her life. 

Margaret was happy in Katie's happiness in 
those days ; sometimes she used to wonder what 
it was that really had made such a difference in 
the girl, what it was that had brought back the 
Katie of old with all the bright joyousness of those 
far-away days. 

For Margaret had known nothing but what all 
the rest of the world knew about Duncan, and 
therefore she could not realise the great weight that 
had been taken from her friend's heart. 

She often spoke of Harry now ; he was getting 
on wonderfully well in India, and did not talk of 
coming home at present. " I hope he will not 
delay it too long," she would sometimes say with 
a sigh as she looked at the dear old Dean's bent 
form and silvery locks. And Katie did not turn 
from the subject as she would formerly have done, 
she knew now that whatever the future might bring 
forth, she could think of Harry now without fear- 
ing to bring disgrace upon him. 

One day Margaret looked into her face in the 
old searching way, and said, 

" Katie, if he were to ask the question over again 
now, would your answer still be the same ?" 

And Katie turned away her head and said, 

" I don't suppose he will ever ask it, if he does 
he shall know the truth;" and then, as though 
afraid she had said too much, she laid her hand 
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entreatingly on Margaret's arm and begged her not 
to say one word that could make him think she 
had changed ; " for indeed it would be of no use, 
I could never leave father and Ursula." 

Margaret promised obedience, but that night 
she wrote a short letter to her brother. 

" Dearest Harry, 

" If you could come home without much 
inconvenience, I wish you would ; the dear father 
is getting very old and feeble, and he does so long 
to see his boy again. 

" Ever your loving 

" Magsie." 

She had had it in her mind often before to do 
this, but she had dreaded the pain it might be to 
him to come to Northminster. Now she felt sure 
that the great obstacle to his happiness, whatever, 
it was, was removed, and she laughed at herself as 
she put her letter into the letter-box, and said, 

" I feel younger to-night than I have felt for 
many long years." 

For she never doubted for an instant that Harry 
would come home at once. 

Meanwhile Duncan was getting quite strong and 
well, and as a necessary consequence, very impa- 
tient of his lazy, inactive life. 

"I cannot bear to be a burden upon them all," 
he said to his wife, " and there is nothing for me 
to do here." 
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" Let us go back to Australia, dear." 

"The parting with the child would kill my 
father." 

" Could we leave her behind ? it might be better 
for a time; she must be made a more clever 
woman than her mother is." 

" If she is as good, and true, and unselfish, I 
shall not mind," answered Duncan, giving his little 
wife a hearty kiss. "But Mary, how could we 
ever part with our darling ?" 

" If it is best for her, and a comfort to your dear 
old father, we shall have strength to bear it, Dun- 
can; but we will say nothing about it just yet. 
We must wait for a few days until the next Austra- 
lian mail comes in, and we hear what your brothers 
say about the state of things out there." 

Another week, and one evening there was a 
knock at the door, and Charlie, pale and grave, 
and yet with something of a look of triumph upon 
his face, stood in the midst of the family circle. 

" Charlie, dear, we were wondering why you did 
not write. It is more than a fortnight since we 
heard from you." 

"I know it is, I have been away on leave, I 
have been very busy." 

" On leave, and without telling us anything 
about it ! Where have you been ? at Miss Gri- 
selda's ?" 

" I have been at Woodlands ; Miss Griselda is 
dead," and there was real, earnest sorrow in the 
young soldier's tone. 
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" Dead, how ! When was it?" 

" More than ten days ago. By some mischance 
the announcement did not get into the ' Times,' 
it will not be there until to-morrow. It was very 
sudden ; she was found by her maid with her Bible 
open on the table before her, and when the doctor 
came he said she had been gone more than two 
hours." 

They none of them spoke. She had been a 
kind, true friend to Charlie, and they mourned her 
for his sake, Katie a little bit for her own, for she 
had taken a great fancy to the eccentric old lady 
during those two days she had spent with her 
brother at Woodlands. 

They saw there was more to tell. Charlie stood 
with his back against the mantlepiece, and his 
voice was choky and tremulous when he spoke 
again. " I was telegraphed for. She had no rela- 
tions in the world, only a few old servants, to whom 
she has left legacies, but the bulk of her fortune 
has come to me." 

Mr. Howard looked up. 

" Eh, Charlie, what is it ? What does it 
mean?" 

" It means, father, that when I was here last, I 
heard a rumour that Mr. Sparkes would be glad to 
get rid of the Grange, it is more than he can 
manage. I have been in correspondence with 
Heathcote, and I left him five minutes ago, father. 
The old place is yours again if you will take it 
from me." 
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There was a great sob. The old Squire under- 
stood it all, and grasped his boy's hand. 

" And Duncan, will you take care that it does 
not all go to ruin? Will you be my father's 
steward ?" 

" No, Charlie, certainly not, you must be that" 

" Not I. I have no fancy for pigs and cows. 
Fighting, if I could get the chance of a fight, is 
more to my taste ; anyhow I don't mean to leave 
the service, I like it far too well." 

They could none of them realize that it was all 
really true. They talked about it to each other, 
and Katie tried to impress the fact upon Eva, but 
was so vague upon the subject, that the child ran 
off to ask Thomas what it all meant And perhaps 
what made it more real to them than anything, 
was that the old man, unable to restrain his im- 
patience and curiosity, followed Eva home and 
stood bare-headed in the little hall. 

" Is it true, Master Charlie ?" was all he said. 

" Quite true, Thomas." 

And Thomas took out his old red handkerchief 
and applied it to his eyes, waving it about some- 
thing like a flag of triumph. 

" Then if it is true, Master Charlie, with your 
leave I will see about the new gardener at once." 

When the others had all gone up to bed, Katie 
and Charlie sat on in the little sitting-room talking 
of the future. 

"Kittums," he said, "there is one thing that 
nobody but you must know, not even Ursula. 
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There is a great deal of money, but I don't want 
much for myself; of course I shall keep enough just 
to be comfortable, in case I should ever take it into 
my head to marry ; and the rest must be given to 
God. I have thought that if I gave those good 
Sisters, who nursed the people during the fever, 
enough to build the orphanage they wish to build, 
it would be the best thing. I should like it to be 
something that has to do with little children, because 
of our little one, and I should like it to be built in 
Northminster. I must see the Superior about it, 
and I cannot do that until I find out what Wood- 
lands will realize. The will orders that it is to be 
sold, and Katie, will you pray for me that I may 
be worthy to make the offering ?" 

Katie could not find words in which to answer. 
" My dear, dear Charlie," was all she said, and 
he was quite satisfied that she approved of what he 
meant to do. 

Two years later, on the festival of S. Michael 
and all Angels, there was a great gathering in 
Northminster. Crowds flocked in from all parts of 
the county to the opening of the beautiful orphan- 
age which the Sisters of S. Agatha had been 
enabled to build, through the munificence of some 
anonymous donor. 

Beautiful in every detail was the new building, 
but perhaps what excited the most general admira- 
tion was the figure of an angel carrying a little 
child in his arms, which stood over the chapel 
door, and beneath it, in purest alabaster, was 
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carved a water-lily, and at its base were the 
words, "Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God," 

There was the usual holy service, the usual 
prayer for the founder, who was wholly unknown 
but to the Superior of S. Agatha's and to Katie, 
and it is hardly to be wondered at that during that 
prayer the tetter's eye wandered to where far away 
low down amongst the crowd, Charlie stood,' with 
bent head and a look of reverential awe upon his 
fair boyish face. 

There was another standing by Katie's side on 
that day, who knew every secret of her heart, but 
that one which she had promised Charlie to keep 
so faithfully was never revealed even to him. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



THE END OF A DOLLY VARDEN. 

" Hence bashful cunning, 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence, 
I am your wife if you will marry me." 

The Tempest. 

HPHEY were in the old Grange by Christmas 
A time, and it seemed as though the long 
months that had passed since they left it were but 
a dream, from which they had just awakened. It 
was the same, and yet how different : the Squire 
cheerful and content, wandering about the house 
and grounds, ready to be amused like a little child 
Ursula able to move from room to room, and even 
to get into the garden ; perhaps to her the coming 
back was stranger than to any of them ; it had be- 
come a part of her life to lie upon the low couch 
in the Refuge, getting ready in all the calm and 
quiet of ill-health, to meet Harvey Russell " on the 
other shore ;" and now, she had as it were to come 
out of the stillness and repose into the bustle and 
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turmoil of every-day life. She did not rebel ; she 
was unutterably thankful for the partial gift of 
health which God had sent her; but sometimes 
she longed for the calm that seemed to belong to 
the past that now seemed so very far away, and 
then she remembered that storms and calm alike 
were sent by the great Captain to bring His people 
into the Haven where they would be. 

As for Katie, she hardly knew how to be thank- 
ful enough for all the blessings that had come to 
her, — to have Duncan at home again, to hear little 
Eva's merry laugh ringing through the long pas- 
sages, to watch the simple quiet goodness of her 
young sister-in-law, to feel that Charlie was every- 
thing that heart could desire, it seemed sometimes 
as though no earthly wish remained unfulfilled, — 
norfe but that longing yearning one to see Harry 
again. 

She did not allow herself to indulge in it often, 
it would have unfitted her for everyday duties to 
have dreamed of what might have been, had it not 
been for that meeting in the lawyer's drawing- 
room on the day of the bank failure all those years 
ago. 

" As thy day, so shall thy strength be," the pro- 
mise had been her comfort when her first great 
trouble came to her ; and it would be her comfort 
to the end. 

The sisters were sitting together in the Refuge, 
(for Ursula's old room still retained its name,) the 
snow lay thick upon the ground, and the December 
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sun was lighting up the dreary landscape with a 
soft, mellow light. 

- "Like gleams from another world speaking to 
us of our great hope," said Ursula, as her eye wan- 
dered lovingly over the fair landscape which she 
had looked upon all the years of her life, and 
which she seemed to love better and better every 
day. 

They were both of them very merry on that De- 
cember morning, laughing heartily over the Aus- 
tralian and Indian letters, for Frank had written 
that they had found another wife; Harold was 
going to marry the daughter of the colonel of a 
regiment stationed at Melbourne, and his brother 
added that she was everything that was good, only 
second to Amy. Then there were epistles from 
Leila and Ralph, — Leila's full of praises of her 
baby, Ralph's dwelling on no other theme than his 
wife's perfections. 

" There's not a fellow in the cantonment married 
or single who does not envy me; she is always 
busy, always at work ; not a bit of an Indian lady, 
does not seem to feel the heat more than our young 
daughter does." 

"It is strange," said Katie, "what Leila has 
turned into, our languid, sentimental, romantic 
beauty." 

" Do you know what has done it all ?" rejoined 
Ursula, " it was coming in contact with Ralph's 
straightforward matter-of-fact common sense, — we 
were all of us too highly pitched, if I may use the 
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expression, to deal with her. I dare say she treats 
Ralph to a little high-flown nonsense still, but as 
he cannot understand it, it does not matter, and 
she appreciates his real worth too much to mourn 
over his want of sympathy in her romantic flights." 

"Yes," answered Katie, "I dare say you are 
right ; but now, Ursie, hold your head still, and 
let me try on this Dolly Varden, — there," and she 
placed the pretty little erection of muslin and lace 
and soft pink ribbon upon her sister's head, — 
" there, dearie, you look like your own self; as nice 
and as pretty as in the old days." 

" Ah," and Ursula sighed ; " I forgot I was com- 
ing out to-night ; yes, I must try and look my best, 
for father's sake. He is so excited about this first 
dinner party of ours, he and Eva seem to look upon 
it quite as their entertainment." 

" Yes, the dear old father, the sunshine has in- 
deed come into his life after all the years of worry." 

There was to be a great dinner party at the 
Grange that night, the first since "the mother" 
died, and Ursula was to appear in the drawing- 
room afterwards, she was not equal to sitting up for 
the weary two hours that she knew the meal would 
occupy. 

Thomas was radiant with delight ; he had been 
promoted to the post of butler, and that, and the 
efficiency of the new gardener (no longer a myth), 
seemed to crown his felicity. 

" I must go and look after him directly," said 
Ursula, in answer to some remark made by Katie 
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as to the old man's powers of making things look 
as nice as they ought to look ; " Eva appeared just 
now with a great piece of crystallized fruit in her 
hand, and informed me Thomas had a lot more 
for her." 

" Do not be long then, for I want to put the 
finishing touch to the Dolly Varden and try it on 
again, one of the bows just wants a little bit of 
alteration." 

Ursula left the room, and Katie walked to the win- 
dow, and stood there looking out, as Ursula had 
looked before, upon the view that would have been 
dreary, had it not been for a gleam of wintry sun- 
shine. 

There was a knock at the door, but she did not 
heed it, and when the handle was turned gently, 
and some one entered the room, she thought it was 
Ursula and said, " Wait a minute, Ursie dear, I am 
afraid I have been dreaming, I am just putting in 
the last stitch." 

No answer, only a tread that was not Ursula's, 
and which sent the hot blood rushing to her face. 

She turned quickly round, the poor little Dolly 
Varden dropped upon the floor, and sad to relate, 
was crushed beneath a somewhat muddy boot. 

"Harry, oh Harry, I did not know you had 
come home." 

He stood for an instant looking at her, the Harry 
of olden days, with the lithe figure, and the frank 
open face tanned by the suns of India, and the 
mingled expression of firmness and kindness about 
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the well-shaped mouth. She lifted her face to his 
after that first momentary surprise, and he made 
another step forward and seemed as though he 
would have taken her into his arms ; then he 
stopped : " Katie, if I asked you the question again 
that I have asked you twice before, would your 
answer be the same as it was then ?" 

The answer came soft and low, but very distinct, 
" No, it would not." 

" My own, my dearest one, my sweet Katie." 

Then he picked up the poor Dolly Varden, and 
looked at it ruefully. 

"It does not matter, Harry, I can make an- 
other." 

He drew her to Ursula's couch, and there the 
two sat for more than an hour, she telling her story, 
he listening, and hanging upon every word that fell 
from her lips. 

And at last he remembered that Margaret had 
walked to the Grange with him. 

" She is in the drawing-room with Ursula, shall 
we go to her, Katie ?" 

" Yes, it is a shame to have kept them so long." 

" Long ! why I have not been here ten mi- 
nutes." 

Katie smiled saucily. "Why, it was just half- 
past eleven when you came in, and it is a quarter 
to one now." 

" I couldn't have believed it ; now then, are you 
ready ?" 

In the passage they met Charlie. 
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" Hullo, Harry, you at home ! where have you 
been ?" 

"With Katie; I had something to say to her." 

" Ah, I understand ; Kittums, darling, let me be 
the first to wish you joy." 

" Oh, Charlie, please don't." 

" Well, I am ready to condole if you prefer it ;" 
and he threw open the drawing-room door, and 
ushered the pair in. 

There was no need for words, their faces told 
the tale ; and Margaret put her arm round Katie's 
waist and whispered, 

" I think this is the happiest day in all my life." 

" Margaret, your love has made things easy to 
bear that sometimes were very hard." 

" Hard, I should think they were, and you bore 
them all like a heroine." 

" Excuse me," said Charlie, " according to Leila's 
and Katie's notions, heroines were people who died 
because they wouldn't be happy when the chance 
came ; you're not quite a heroine yet, Kittums." 

" Oh, Charlie, that was ever so long ago ; indeed 
I never care now to do any great thing." 

" Why, little one," and the young brother tossed 
up Eva in the air to hide the real deep feeling that 
was in his heart ; " why, little one, you have been 
doing great things all through these years, living 
for others, never thinking of yourself; is it not so, 
father ?" he said, turning to the old Squire, who, 
attracted by the sound of voices, had wandered 
into the drawing-room. 
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" I don't know what you are all talking about, I 
am sure; but if ifs another wedding," and he 
turned to Harry and Katie as they stood side by 
side, "I must stipulate that there are no more 
partings, I am getting too old to stand them." 

" I may take her to the Home Farm, may I not, 
sir ? it is to let, and my father wishes me to see 
about it ; he wants me to stay in England now, he 
says." 

"Yes, I don't object to the Home Farm; with 
Ursula, and Duncan, and Mary, and my little Eva 
at home, we shall be able to get on without her ; 
only, Harry," and he laid his hand on Katie's head 
with inexpressible, unwonted tenderness, "only, 
Harry, take care of her, for she's taken such care 
of us for such a long 11016." 
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The Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, a Narrative. By 

the Rev. S. C. Malan. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

" No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthful description of 
these holy places, without feeling that the scenes have a life and reality Im- 
parted to them that in our minds they did not possess before."— Churchman's 
Companion. 

Classical Tales and Legends. By the late Rev. 

W. B. Flower. l8mo. 38. j cheap edition, is. 

These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and other authors, and 
adapted to the minds of children. 

Conversations on the History of England, for 

the use of Children. By C. A. B. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Balnea. l8mo., as. 6d. 

The Child's New Lesson Book, or Stories for Little 

Readers. lOmo. is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Deepdene Minster; or, Shadows and Sunshine. 

By Cecilia Mac Gregor. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

A Drop in the Ocean ; or, short Legends and Fairy 

Tales. By Agnes and Bessie, is. 

Easy Readings from the History of England. 

For the use of Little Children. By Mary E. C. Moore. Edited 
bythe Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A. Second edition. l8mo. Ss. 

Ellen Merton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 

author of "God's Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 
18mo. is. 6d. 

Esther Merle, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 

Yidal, author of " Tales of the Bush," &c. 1 8mo. 1 s. 6d. 

Contents :-John Salter: or, the Inconsiderate Marriage—Three Neigh, 
bours ; or, the Envying of others, &c. 

Evening Meetings; or, the Pastor among the Boys 

of his Flock. By C. M.S. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

A 3 
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the East. In Letters to the Chil- 

By F. M. 18mo. 28. 

or, Many Men, Many Minds. A 
ylife* Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

vND her SoN; and other Tales, 
the German. By the late Rev. W. B. Flower. 



3IOGRAPHY. 

xestree, Canon of Christ Church 
op Fell. He lived during the Tumults in the 
irles I. 3d. 

Hacket. By Thomas Plume, D.D., 

trge additions and copious notes by Macken. 
• B.D. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

as Ferrar, Citizen of London in 
im the Memoir of Dr. Peckard, 1 790 . 1 8mo. , 

1 Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

th6 Rev A John Baines, S. John's College, 

J* OS* \HXm 

no blind worshipper of the man, deeply thoueh he 

«S?f»K? ^° *"* notice Us defects m well Shto 
uent therefore we can rcly."-Ox/brd Jferaid. 

osalie. By the Author of " Tales 
ond Edition. Cloth, is. ; cheapedition, fid. 

nt English Divines. By the 

With Engravings, 6s. >, or each Life sepa- 

ves, is. Life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

; T *~ Ltfe of Bishop WUson, is. 

if Jones of Nayland, is. 

imen in Past Days. 

aing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson, fid. 
tlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompesson. 

Dn.^Wotton, Earl of Derby, CoUingwood, 

ed the Great, Sir Thomas More, John 



olume, cloth, gilt, 9s. fid. 
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16 Published by Joseph Master* if Co., 

The Incumbent op Axhill. A Sequel to " The 

Chorister Brothers." Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Od. 

Ivo and Verena ; or, the Snowdrop. By the Au- 
thor of " Coosin Rachel." Eighth edition. l8mo., cloth, 2s. 

A Tale of die conversion, life, and influence, of an early convert to the Chris- 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North, 

Ivon. By the Author of " Aunt Agnes," and "Is he 
Clever?" Fcap. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

LES80NS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN ON THE SEASONS 
of thb Church. By C. A. R. Seeond edition, is. 

Lessons for Little Children from the His- 
tory op tub Cbvbch. By C. A. R. is. 

"We have great pleasure in commending two little sets of 'Lessons for 
Little Children,' by C. A. R. They are both written with much judgment."— 
Church Times. 

Life-at-Ease Incumbents. Sketches by Mark 

Parsons. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Squire Incumbent— The Invalid Incumbent— The Fisherman Incumbent. 

A Life's Search. By E. S. B. Sydney. Fcap. 8vo., 

doth, 4s. fid. 
"It often happens to us to be asked to name some good popular book set- 
ting forth the dangers of tampering with religious doubt. It very seldom hap- 
pens that we can hit upon the exact thing that is wanted, and we are therefore 
the more rejoiced at meeting with a really powerfully written book like * A 
Life's Search."'— Literary Churchman. 

Little Alice and her Sister. Edited by the 

Rev. W. Greater, lfimo* 2s. 
The account of a little Girl who learned to deny herself, and think of others 
before herself. 

The Little Comforters, and other Tales. 32mo., 

cloth, 18. 

Little Mabel. A True Story. By the Author of 

" The Birthday Wreath." 1 8mo. , fid. ; doth, 9d. 

Local Legends. By the Author of " Cecil Dean," 

&c. ifimo., cloth, 2s. fid.. 
CONTENTS:-!— The Legend of the Founder's Dreams.— A Legend of S. Os- 
mund's. Priory .—The Barons' Tryst. A Legend of the "Roses."— The Last 
Cantilupe. A Legend of Queenhope Manor. — Furzy Fallow ; or, the Legend 
of Old Court.— Irene. A Legend of Sunshine. — Miss Mfldred's Picnic; or, the 
Legend of the Lake. 

Loving Service ; or, a Sister's Influence. By Eliza 

A. Bayliss. Fcap. 8vo. 28. fid. 



* 




Thk Loyal Heart, and other Tales for Boys. 

Translated from the German. By Frances M. Wilbraham. 

With Engravings. Second edition. l8mo. Ss. 6d. cloth j in a 

packet. 2s. 
The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or, Trust in Provi- 
dence— The Young Robinson Crusoe— "Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 
S. Domingo. 

Lucy and Christian Wainwrtoht, and other 

Tales. By the Author of "Aggesden 'Vicarage," "The 
Wynnes," &c. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, ss. 6d. 

The Maiden Aunt's Tales. By S. M., author of 

" The Use of Sunshine," " Nina," &c. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 
"The moral -of the whole is toe happy influence of snch a frame of mind, 
sanctified by religion, on the less perfect characters with which it is brought 
into contact. "—John Bull. 

Mart and Mildred. A Tale for Girls. Edited by 

the Rey. Stair Douglas. Second edition, l8mo., cloth, Ss. 
Showing in the life and friendship of two girls the error of acting on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

Mark: Dennis ; or, the Engine-Driver. A Tale of 

the Railway. By the Author of "The Chorister Brothers," 
&c. Second edition. l8mo. 2s. 

The Meeting in the Wilderness. An Imagi- 
nation, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the Author of 
" The Divine Master." l s. 

Memoirs of an Arm-Chair. Written by himself* 

Edited by the Author of " Margaret Stourton," " The Missing 
Sovereign," &c. Square lOmo. is. 

Mercy Downer; or, Church and Chapel. 12mo., 

wrapper, fid. \ cloth, is. 

" We can recommend this as the very best story book for a parish or ser- 
vant's hall library that we have met with. , — Literary Churchman. 

" A grotesquely real sketch of Dissent and its frequent causes."— Monthly 
Packet. 

Milly Wheeler. By the Author of " Amy Wilson." 

ISmo. 9d. 

Minnie's Birthday, and other Stories for Children. 

By Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. 
Fcap. Svo. 2s. 

Midsummer Holidays at Princes Green. By 

Mrs. Eccles, author of " The Riches of Poverty." 18mo, is. 
A Tale on the duties of young children to their aged relatives. 

My Birthday Eye. A Waking Dream. With or- 
namental borders, is. 6d. 

My Little Patient. A Tale of Hospital Life. 

Second Edition. 18mo., 6d. j doth, is. 

4- * 
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1 8 Published by Joseph Masters Sf Co. , 

Neddib's Care; op, "Suffer the Little Children." 

With eight Illustrations. l6mo., cloth, is. Od. 

The Noble Army of Martyrs. By the Rev. S. 

Fox. l8mo., cloth, 8s. j paper cover, is. 
Containing short Lives of S. Stephen ; S. James ; S. Barnabas : S. Timothy ; 
S. Polycarp; S. Ignatius; S. Clement; S. Irenaeus; S. Dionysms: S. Justin 
Su !i J ' " -" — 1 ---*- 



Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 

" Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending Li* 
brary : what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools."— English 
Review. 

Northwode Priory. A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

Author of " Everley." Fcap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Noble Aim. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 

Cudlip.) Published for the Benefit of the Devon House of 
Mercy. Fcap. 8vo., is. 
"Extremely well told, by a writer at once, graceful and refined. "■*-!/« w« 
Review. 

Nurse Amy. 8d. 

The Old Court House. A Tale. 18mo. Is. 

One Story by Two Authors ; or, a Tale without 

a Moral. By J. I., author of " A Rhyming Chronicle /* and 
F. M. L., author of "Gentle Influence," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 
" Has the great merit of being original in the ideas it contains and the man- 
ner in which it is treated." — Clerical Journal. 

Oswald j a Tale of the Early Church. An Account 

of the Founding; of Latin Christianity in our Island by S. 
Augustine, a.d. 596. By the Rev. C. W. H. Kenrick, B.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and Curate of S. John Evangelist, 
Newbury. l8mo. is. 6d. 

Parish Tales. Reprinted from the "Tales of a 

London Parish." In a packet, is. Od. 
Contents :— Denis the Beggar Boy; The Old Street Sweeper; Honor 
O'Keefe ; There's a Skeleton in every House ; Christian Flower's Story ; My 
Catechumens ; The Hill-side Cottage. 

The Prisoners of Craigmacaire. A Story of the 

" '46." Edited by the Author of •« The Divine Master." 
ismo. is. 

" A tale of the rugged northern shores, and record of the patient suffering 
and heroic faith that was once displayed in the lives of men obscure and un- 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in heaven."— Prefaee. 

The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 

wherein Scripture truths are blended with Island beauties. 
By Rosa Raine. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Rainy Mornings with Aunt Mabel. 18mo., 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 
An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Christian Church, its struggles and triumphs, including the Can- 
combs, and early missions. 



* 
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Rags and Tatters. By Stella Austin, author of 

" Stumps,** &c. Fcap. 8vo. With Illustrations. 88. 

Rosa's Summer Wanderings. By Rosa Raine. 

Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Robert and Ellen. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

" A tale told with more than average power. It is much beyond the common 
range of stories for parish libraries. — Guardian. 

The Root of the Matter ; or the Village Class. 

is.; cloth, 18. 6d. 

Ruth Levison; or Working and Waiting. Is.; 

cloth, is. 6d. 

Savonarola, Scenes in the Life of. By C. M. P. 

18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Scenes of Suburban Life. By Anna B. F.Leigh 

Spencer, author of "The Co-Heiress of Willingham," &c. 
Fcap. 8Vo. 4s. 6d. 

" An entertaining and forcible sketch of mission work in a neglected London 
district. The tale itself is full of interest, displaying the writer's happy power 
of description and delineation of character."— Union Review. 

Sermon Stories for Children's Services and 

Hohb Readings. By the Rev. H. Housman, Priest Assis- 
tant of All Saints*, Notting Hill; Author of " Readings on the 
Psalms.*' l6mo., cloth. 2s. 



" Having read the Easter Day Sermon story to a large congregation of 
children, we can speak from experience of (he interest excited by this touchinsr 
allegory, which appears to be the gem of the book." — Church Bells. 



be found very helpful in children's services, readings at school, and 
even in some of those Cottage Lectures which require to have some life and 
interest in them."— The Guardian. 

Shadows and Realities. By Mrs. Chatto. Crown 

8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Sisters of Charity, and some Visits with them. 

Being Letters to a Friend in England. Two Engravings. Is. 

Snow-bound in Cleeberrie Grange. A Christ- 
mas Story. By 6. E. Roberts. Dedicated to John Raskin, 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 

" An attractive volume for the young, and not devoid of instruction either." 
— Christian Remembrancer. ' 

Snowball; and other Tales. By Isabella Forbes. 
Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Somebody. A Story for Children. By Stella Austin, 

author of " Stamps." With Illustrations. i6mo. 3s. 

" We have already praised ' Stumps,' and we can honestly say thatTve like 
'Somebody' better still. The real hero and heroine— Bobby and his twin 
Belle— are quite charming. The episode of Bobby and Mrs. Somers is de- 
lightful, and there are several other genuinely artistic scenes in this clever 
little book." — Aunt Judys Magazine. 

"It is a very long time since we met with so charming a child's story as 
^Somebody.' To parents' or -persons who know and are fond of children it will 
be delightful."— CAttrrA Times. 
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20 Published Ar Jomph Matter* % Co. , 

Somerford Prioey. By Cecilia Mao Gregor. Crown 

8VO. SS. 

Stort of a Dream ; a Mother's Version of the olden 

Tsle of "tittle Red Riding Hood,*' wherein that tale U made 
to bear a Christian lesson. l8mo. is. 

Stories on tab Commandments. The First Table: 

"Mr Duty towards God." By the Rer. H. Hill. l8mo., 
cloth, is. 

Stories on the Commandments. The Second Table : 

"My Duty towards My Neighbour." By W. 8. Roekstro. 
18mo., cloth, Is. 8d. 

The Two Parts in 1 toI. cloth, ts. 

Stories and Lessons on the Festivals, Fasts, 

▲ho Saints' Days. 82 books in a packet, ss. In 3 toIs., 
cloth, 38. 

Stories of Christian Jot and Sorrow, or Home 

Tales. By the Rev. H. D. Pearson. Containing; Little Ruth 
Gray, Holy Stone, Hugh, Old Oliver Dale. lSmo., cl., is. 6d. 

Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. O. F. 

Pearson. l8mo., cloth, is. 

Summerleigh Manor; or, Brothers and Sisters. 

A Tale. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

Sylvester Enderbt, the Poet. By Louis Sand, 

author of ' ' The Voices of Christmas." Fcap. 8vo. is. 

" The story is full of interest itself, well and pleasantly told, .but hs'Talve 
lies in the lessons it so forcibl 




against the cares and riches 01 this worli 
uasm which so inrariabty creates an erf 

Scholar's Nosegay. A series of Tales and Con- 
versations on Flowers, ssmo., cloth, is. 

Stumps. A Story for Children. By Stella Austin. 

With eight Illustrations. 2nd Edition, lomo., cloth, ss. M. 

4 ' A charming story— simple without being nonsensical, and with a thoroughly 
good and refined Church tone. A capital gift to the denizens of the nursery. 
—Literary Churchman. 

"Very clererly and quaintly written."— Aunt Judy's Mag/urine. 

Scripture Beading Lessons for Little Chil- 
dren. By a Lady. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, is. 6d. Second Series, Ss. Complete in one vol., 
ss. 6d. 

Tabby's White Hyacinth; or, Easter Offerings. 

By the Author of " Neddie's Care," &c. iffmo., cloth, ss. 
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Tales of the Empire; or, Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg. By the Rev. J. Balnea, 
author of the " Life of Archbishop Laud,'* &c. 18mo. ls.ocL j 
paper, is. 
" Mr. Baines has selected several of the best known and most interesting 
events, and made them the groundwork for a set of short stories. The idea is 
a happy one, and has been well carried out. Mary and Maximilian, Charles V. , 
WaUenstein, Maria Theresa, and Radetzky, can hardly fail to make a story* 
book attractive."— £«anf*>M. 

Tales of Faith and Providence. By the late 

Rev. W. B. Flower. 18mo. 2s. ; cheap edition, 18. 
"Taken from ancient sources, and related with considerable spirit."— 
Ecclesiastic. 

Tales of Crowbridge Workhouse. By M. A. B. 

With a Preface by Louisa. Twining. ismo., cloth, Ss. 
* "Great freshness and individuality distinguish these sketches. For those 
who like to study character there are many genuine ' bits' true to nature, and 
wrought up as minutely as a Dutch cabinet picture. Ladies and gentlemen 
who do not wish always to read of life as a romance, and who are earnest 
enough in thought and in aim to wish to know the hard realities' of life, may 
perhaps find in this book means of usefulness for which they will be thankful. ' 
—Court Journal. 

Tales of a London Parish, &c. By the Author 

of " Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 1 8mo., 2s. 6d. 
" Reveals by the help of a skilful and powerful hand, directed by deep reli- 
gious earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritual 
darkness which London hides from the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought about."— West qf England Conservative. 

Tales of My Duty towards My Neighbour. 

SSmo., Is. 
" Fourteen good storiesfor little children which cannot fall to be appreciated 
by those for whom they are intended."- -Union Review. 

Tales for Me to Read to Myself. With Twelve 

Engraving* drawn by Macqnoid. 3rd Edition. l6mo. 38. 6d. 

" These stories are intended to be put into the hands of little children, who, 
though only able to master very easy words, may yet be wishing to read to 
themselves. They were written to supply the want which is sometimes felt, of 
a book sufficiently easy for this purpose, and yet more entertaining than the 
short sentences in spelling books."— Pre/ace. 

" Is an excellent book, which will be found very acceptable to those for whose 
benefit it was published. Jt is simple, and attractive at the same time."— 
Union Review. 
• " A delightful little children's story-book."— Church Review. 

Tales of the Ancient British Church. New 

and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the late 
Yen. Archdeacon Evans, author of "The Rectory of Vale- 
head," &c. l8mo. Ss.6d. 

" We heartily welcome this new edition of these Tales, at less than half their 
original price.*— Churchman's Companion. 

Thinking for Oneself ; or, an Adventure of the 

Carewes. Reprinted from " The Monthly Packet." l8mo., 
28. cloth. 
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28 Published by Joseph Matter* e> Co., 

The Intermediate State. ' A Poem. Dedicated 

(with permission from himself) to the late Author of •« The 
Christian Year.** Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Lays of Israel. By Amelia M. Loraine. 2s. 6d. cl. 

"Eridences rery considerable poetic powers."— Ecclesiastic 

Lyra Sanctorum ; Lays for the Minor Festivals. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. Deane. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

"We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure: it is agreeably sig- 
nificant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufferings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
• Church. 'Many of the poems-are singularly elegant and impressive.''— Morning' 
Past. 

Lays ' concerning the Early Church. By the 

Rev. J. F. Russell. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— S. John's Torture; S. Ignatius; The Thundering Legion; The 
Martyr's Funeral ; The Council of Nice ; S. Ambrose, &c 

Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. By 

Mary Benn. lSmo. as. 

" There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Bean's Lays of die Hebrews. 
The ' Grave of Saal' would be creditable to any one, and there are other poems 
equally striking and melodious."— Guardian. 

The Martyrdom of S. Polycarp. By the Key. 

G. Moultrie. 8vo. is. 

Memorialia Cordis: {Sonnets and Miscellaneous 

Poems. By the Rev. C. I. Black. Fcap. Svo. ss. 64. 

CONTENTS:— To the Memory of W. Archer Butler; The Tomb of Swift; 
Famine of 2847 ; Rydal Mount ; The Redbreast in Church ; Gethsemane, &c. 

Medieval Hymns, Sequences, and other Poems, 

translated by the Rev. J. M. Neale. Second Edition. 2s. 

The Nun of Enzklosterle ; a Legend of the 

Black Forest. By Mrs. T. Ogilvy, (nee Bosanquet.) Ss. 6d. 

Poems. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New edit. 

with additions. Fcap. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

• Poems. By C. A. M. W. Post 8vo. "5s. 

Pietas Puerilis ; or, Childhood's Path to Heaven, 
and other Poems. By the Rev. A. Evans. 8vo. ss. fid. 

Pietas Metrica. By the late Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 

Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. Fcap. 8vo. ss. fid. 
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Preparatives for Death. Being Selections from 

the Poems of Bishop Ken. l8mo. is. 

River Reeds. By the Author of u Beatrice/' Fcp. 

8vo. 38. Od. 

Sacred Memories : The Athanasian Creed, Metri- 
cally Paraphrased, and other Poems. By the Rev. Francis 
Phillott, M.A., S. John's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. y 
28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Sweet Rhythm of S. Bernard on the 

Most Holy Namb op Jbsus. Newly done into English. 3d. 

Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers. By 

the late Rev. J. M. Neale. Sd. 

The Sword, and the Cross. By the Rev. J. O. 

Dakeyne. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

" Commend themselves to the reader more by their spiritual Import, yet they 
are not wanting in passages of considerable force and beauty."— Morning Post. 

Sonnets and Verses, from Home and Parochial 

Life. By the Rev. H. K. Cornish. Fcap. 8vo. 9s. 6d. • 

The Solitary ; or, a Lay from the West. With other 

Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. lsmo. as. fid. 

Thoughts in Verse on Private Prater and 

Public Worship. By the Rev. J. Ford. Crown 8vo. is.Od. 

Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and enlarged edition. 6d. 

Winged Words. Poems, by A. H. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 



BOOKS AT 2d. EACH. 
Annandale; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A 

Welsh Tale. 

The Boy Martyr. A Tale of Norwich, a.d. 1137. 

The Brother's Sacrifice; or, a Soldier's Gene- 
rosity Rewarded. By Miss Banbury. 

The Cat and her Kittens; a Fable on Disobe- 
dience and Mischief. 

* * 



30 Pnhluktd by SettyA Muter* Sf Co., 

TWOPENCE. 

The Child's Mission; a True Tale of the influence 

of a very young and dying Child in Che Conversion of her 
mother from 8m to Holiness. 

Dishonesty, and the Low of Character which follows 

it. By the Author of "The Conceited Pig." 

The Dumb Bot; showing how, though Dumb, he 

felt the influence of our Holy Religion. By Senna Banbury. 

Edward Morris; a Tale of Cottage Life. By the 

late Rer. R. Monro. 

A Few Praters and a Few Words about Prater. 

By the Rer. F. E. Paget. 

How to be Useful and Happy ; a Few Words of 

Advice, with Roles for a Young Person. By the Rev. P. E. 



I am so Happy ; or, the Reward of Sorrow borne 

Religiously. By Miss Banbury. 

Little Stories for Little Children. 

Cont e nts j— The little Herd Boy ; The Sensible Elephant; The Starling ; 
Sleep and Death} The Wooden Leg ; The Flowers, the Field, and the PearL 

The Little Lace Girl; a Tale of Irish Industry. 

By the Author of "The Conceited Pig." 

Lucy Ford ; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage 

to the Holy Land. 

Mart Wilson; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 
Margaret Hunt; or, the Patient and Forgiving 

School-Girl. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

Minnie Haslem ; or, the Benefit of having Some- 
thing to do. 

Pattie Orahame ; or, School Trials, Learning, and 
Benefits. 

The Havens ; a Fairy Tale. By the Author of 

"The Conceited Pig." 

Rose Eglinton; or, The Stolen Child. By the late 

Rev. W. B. Flower. 
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TWOPENCE. 

The Sprained Ancle; or, the Punishment of 

Forgetfulness. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

Story op a Promise that was Kept. 

Story of a Primrose ; wherein is shown the Results 

of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness it given. 

The Stray Donkey; a Lesson on Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. By a Donkey himself. 

Tale of a Tortoise, with its Adventures; and 

A Stosy op King Alwumv ths Gbbat. 

The Two Sheep ; a Lesson from the Adventures of 

an Erring or Stray Sheep. 

William Dale ; or, The Lame Boy. 

BOOKS AT 3d. EACH. 
The Blind Curate's Child. By Selina Bunhury. 
Daisy. By Selina Hancock. 
The Fairy Pera; or the Snowdrops. 
Glimpse of the Unseen. 
The Legend of S. Christopher; or, What Master 

shall I serve ? 

Sampson the Fisherman, and his Son. By Selina 

Banbury. 

S. Andrew's Day ; or, the Brother's Influence. By 

the Author of " The Sunbeam.'* 

Silent John. A short Story on the good result of 

Meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid of the well- 
known Picture of that subject. By Miss Banbury. 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 



Willie Morgan. A Tale for Good Friday. By a 

Clergyman's Daughter. 
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The late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 
Brick's Grave ; or, How a faithful Russian Servant 

laid down his life for his Master. — Thb Hblmsman or Lakb 
Erik ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning Ship.— Thb 
Placuk or 1605 at £ yam, in Derbyshire, and how it was met. 

The Dream of S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage } and Thb Cross or Constantinb. 

The Legend of S. Dorothea, Virgin and Martyr, 

of Csssarea. 

The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, Xing of 

Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop j and, Thb Dbath or Julian, the Apostate Emperor. 
a.d. 303, the fearful Tale of one who renounced his Christian 
Faith. 

The Two Huts. An Allegory. 

The Rev. F. £. PAGET, MA. 
A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk ; or, How 

the Yateshull Boys enjoyed that Day. 

Beating the Bounds ; its Religious Meaning and 

Origin, as taugLt at Yateshull. 

Hallowmas Eve; or, a Conversation on Old Church 

Legends and Customs. 

The Singers; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 

Church Choir. 

The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 

Yateshull Church was kept. 

The Bonfire; or, How the Fifth of November 

was kept at Yateshull. 

The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 

* + 
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The late Rev. £. MONRO, M.A. 
The Cottage in the Lane; or the Sad Effects of 

Indecision of Character. 

The Drunkard's Boy; or, Goo's Help in Mis- 
fortune. 

The Railroad Boy ; or, True Peace in Suffering. 
Annie's Grave ; or, More than Feeling required in 

True Religion. 

Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 

Mart Cooper ; or, Choosing One's Own Path in Life. 

Dick, the Haymaker. 

Walter, the Convict. 

The Tale op a Cotton Gown. Manchester Life. 

The Rev. H. D. PEARSON. 

Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art. 

Holy Stone ; a Story of Two Penitents : showing 
what real Repentance is. 

Sibyl Marchant; or, The Strengthening and Re- 
freshing of the Soul under Trials. 

Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good Ex- 
ample even by a Little Child. 

Old Oliver Dale. 



i 



Annie's Cross; or, "I wish I was God's Child." 

A Tale. 

Annie Merton ; or, the Child of Mercy. By Selina 

Hancock. 

Autumn and Spring. 
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Alice Parker; 



*, the Tea Drinking. By the Au ■ 
A Tale of the 



The Bor Prince of Mercia. 

Heptarchy. 

The Choristers ov S. Mart's. A Legend of 
Churchyard Gardening. By the Author of "The 

Blihou'i Little Daughter." 
Consolation 5 or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer 
In Absence, ny the Author of •■ Gentle Influence." 

Cohnelie ; or. Self-will. By Selina Hancock. 

:count of the Laying 



or, the Consecration of the 

Tee Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest. 
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Alice Parker ; or, the Tea Drinking. By the Au- 
thor of " Susan Carter," &c. 

The Boy Prince op Mercia. A Tale of the 

Heptarchy. 

The Choristers of S. Mary's. A Legend of 

Christmas-tide, a.d. circa IMS. By W. S. Rocfcstro. 

Churchyard Gardening. By the Author of "The 

Bishop's Little Daughter." 

Consolation ; or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer 

in Absence. By the Author of " Gentle Influence." 

Cornelie ; or, Self-will. By Selina Hancock. 
The Corner-stone. An account of the Laying 

the Foundation-stone of a Church. 

A Day's Misfortunes, or Try Again; or, the 

Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the late Rev. 
W. B. Flower. 

A Day's Pleasure; or, the Consecration of the 

District Church . By the Author of " Susan Carter." 

The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest. 

By Henry Shirley Bnnbnry. 

A story of the union between Saxons aad Normans. 

Ellen Meyrick ; a Story on False Excuses. By 

the Rev. W. E. Heygate. # 

Eve Godsmarke. By Selina Hancock. 

Flora and her Children ; a Tale for Young Chil- 
dren on the Nature and History of Flowers. 

The Father's Hope ; or, the Wanderer Returned. 

By the Author of " Going Abroad." 

Gabriel's Dream and Waking. By the Author 

of "The Chamois Hunter," "The Cross-bearer," &c. 
George Ma lings ; or, the Sunday Truant. By the 

Author of " Susan Carter," " The Secret," "Old Betty," ftc» 
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Harold. A Ghost Story with a Moral. By the 

Author of " The Little Gardeners.'* 

Island Choir ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus. 
John Borton; or, a Word in Season. By Mrs. 

J. S. Henslow. 

Kitty-Scranning. A Tale for London Boys. 

Legend of the Land of Flies. 

Little Mary; or, the Captain's Gold Ring. By 

Selina Banbury. 

The Little Miners ; a Fairy Tale of an Explosion 

in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 

The Lost One Found. A true Story of the Bap- 
tism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 

Lily of the Valley. By F. B. 
Little Walter, the Lame Chorister. 

A tale, to show the great importance of each one's Individual example for 
{rood or for evil. 

My Dream. A true account of a Dream of the 

Heavenly Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart, 
needed for all to see God. 

Memorial of Elizabeth A . 

Memoir of Helen Inglis. 



Miss Peck's Adventures ; or, the folly of going 

out of our own sphere of Duty. By the Author of " The Con- 
ceited Pig." 

Miss Chester's Work. By F. A. H. 

Our Little Kathleen. By Selina Hancock. 

Pay Next Week. By Anna B. F. Leigh Spencer, 

author of " The Co- Heiress of Willingham." 
Perseverance. A Tale for Working Girls. 
The Pride of Hose Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 
Bags and Tatters. By the Author of" Everley." 
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Ruth Digb y. By the Author of " Trevenan Court," 

Ike. 

The Secret ; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. 

By the Author of " Susan Carter." 

Strength and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 

" A pretty Story of Factory Life, exhibiting what may be done by kind and 
zealous ministerial watchfulness and superintendence. "—Clerical Journal. 

Upward and Onward. A Story for Girls. 
Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A 

Tale of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in very humble life. 

The Young Anglers of Vichy. By the Author 

of " Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the best Policy." 

BOOKS AT 6d. EACH. 

Amy, the King's Daughter. 

Angels. By Mrs. Stone, author of " God's Acre." 

Ben's Angel. By the Author of "Neddie's Care f 

" Tiny Pollie's Ups and Downs," &c. 

Betty Cornwell and her Grandchildren ; or, 

the Path of Obedience. 

Bishop's Visit. By the Author of the "Bishop's 

Little Daughter." 

Charley's Trip to the Black Mountain. 
Charlotte Drew's Pinch. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal effects of the first step in disobedience to 
parents, and of choosing bad companions at school. 

The Chorister's Fall. 

A tale of a Chorister whose vanity led him to fall, but who was enabled to 
rejoice in the illness which brought him to repentance. 

Easy Tales for Little Children. With En- 
gravings, and in Large Type. 

John's Disobedience ; Fanny's Birthday ; Little Mary's Fall ; Susan's Cross 
Behaviour ; The Lost Child ; The Torn Frock ; &c. 

Edna Grant ; or, Never Lonely. 

•f 4 
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Ellen Ashton j or, the Light of Christ's Love. 

By C. H. M. 

The Everlasting Hills ; an Allegory. 

The Fair and the Confirmation; a Lesson to 

thoughtless village girls on lightly treating God's holy 
ordinance. 

The Foundling; a Tale of the Times of S. "Vincent 

de Paul. 

The Force op Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 

Monger. By P. C. Lefroy. 

The Garden in the Wilderness ; or, the Church 

of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 

George Foster, the Page. By the Author of 

" Susannah." 

George Turner, the London Apprentice; or, 

'Tis Good to be Honest and True. 

The Half-holiday. — A Packet of Six Tales, con- 
taining Six Different Ways of Spending a Half-holiday. By 
the Author of " Gentle, influence." 

Honor Delafont ; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, 

and its Answer. By the Author of " Sunsetting." 

Joet ; or, the Story of an Old Coat. By the late 

Rev. E. Monro. 

Joy in Duty. By the Author of " The Master of 
Churchill Abbots, and his little Friends," and " Play and 
Earnest." 

Legend of Golden Water. 

Little Stories for Little Children. With 

Engravings, and in large Type. 

Little Nelly ; or, God will provide. 

Mary Mansfield; or, the Life and Trials of a 

Country Girl. 

Mercy Downer ; or Church and Chapel. Wrapper. 
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The Mirrors; a Story for Children. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taught by our LORD'S parables to see things 
eternal, of which all things here are but the pictures or emblems. 

Millie's Journal. Edited by the Author of " Gentle 

Influence." 



Is the plain unvarnished Narrative, or Journal, of a young and well edu- 
cated English Girl, who accompanied her family into the Far West, Macomb, 
Illinois, U.S. 



Michael the Chorister ; or, the Influence of the 

Cathedral Service. 

Midsummer Eye. By the late Re?. E. Monro. 

A tale of the fidelity of a young girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
her influence for gooa on the father and others. 

The Mystery of Marking; or, Christian Respon- 
sibility. By the Right Rev. R. Milman, Bishop of Calcutta. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Pattern of 
our LORD and SAVIOUR in themselves. 

Nanny : a Sequel to "Harry and Archie." By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

Nelly Upton's Trials ; or, The Hidden Path. By 

the Author of" Strength and Weakness/' Ac. 

Never Too Late to Mend ; or, the Two Fortune 

Tellers. By the Author of " Willie Grant." 

A tale for Tillage girls, of encouragement to persevere In the coarse of true 
religion, and to find in that the best way to be useful and happy. 

The Neglected Opportunity. 

Nine Shillings a Week; or, How Rachel Down 

kept House. 

Old Betty. A Sketch from Real Life. In two parts, 

6d. each. 

An Old Woman's Story ; or, Trust in Trial. By 

Nona Bellairs. 

The Path of Life. By the Author of the w Seven 

Corporal Works of Mercy." 

Peter Noble the Royalist. An Historical Tale 

of the 17th Century. By the Author of "The Apple Blossom." 
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Philip Bezant; or, Is Revenge Sweet P By the 

Author of " Likes and Dislikes." 

The Post-office Window; being a Tale of the 

Night School. By the Author of " Likes and Dislikes." 

The Precious Stones of the King's House: 

an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 

Rachel Ashburn ; a Story of Real Life. By the 

Author of " Harry and Walter." 

Ready and Desirous; or, A Lent's Lessons. Se- 
cond Edition. 

Recollections of a Soldier's Widow. 

A true tale ; related as told by the Widow herself. She followed the for- 
tunes of the 28th Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
Copenhagen, Corunna, and Barossa. 

Ruth Osborne, the Nurse. 

A lesson to nurses of patient and untiring attention, supported by true reli- 
gious principles. 

Self-Devotion; or the Prussians at Hochkirch. 

From the German. 
A sketch of a fine character in the fidelity and devotion of an old servant. 

The Seven Corporal Works of Merct. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Shepherds of Bethlehem: a Story of the 

Nativity of our Lord. 

Sister's Care ; or, How a very young girl took care 

of her little orphan sister. By the Author of " Michael the 
Chorister." 

Stories on the Lord's Prayer. By the Author 

of*' Amy Herbert." 

S. John the Evangelist's Day; or, the Martyr- 
dom of wm. 

4. 4. 
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Susan Spellman : a Tale of the Trials she met with 

in the Silk Mills at Horton. 

Sunset Reverie ; - nn Allegory : in which Mirth 

and Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 

Sunsetting ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of 

happiness, peace, and contentment. 

The Threefold Promise and the Threefold 

Blbssino. Published in aid of the Funds of the Mission 
Church, 8. George in the East, London. 

Tre bursa ye School ; or, the Power of Example. 

A Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 

The Two Birthdays, and other Tales. A packet 

of Six Reward Books. By the Author of " Harold, a Ghost 
Story with a Moral." 

The Twins. A Tale of Warning to Boys ; showing 

the misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 

The Two Friends ; or, Charley's Escape. 

A tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sudden 
death. 

The Vicar's Guest. By Ada Cambridge. 
Willie Collins and the Pont Frosty. By 

B. K. B. 

Young Churchman's Alphabet. The leading 

events of our Lord's Life, illustrated in Terse, with an 
engraving to each letter. 

The Young Soldiers, or, the Double Birthday; 

and other Tales. In a Packet, or cloth. 
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